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are manifold. Called the most inexact of the bio- 

logical sciences, it presents problems of amazing 
complexity. It will be the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss two of them." 


The First Problem 


Should definite and specific health instruction be given 
within the curriculum? 


Pir nani within the field of Health Education 


This problem is a vital one and quite fundamental 
and yet there is, surprisingly, no unanimity of opinion 
on it. Even the relatively small body of professional 
health educators are uncertain as to its answer. 

One’s first reaction to the question is quite often to 
assent. It seems logical to assume that there should 
be definite instruction in personal and public health. As 
a matter of fact, schools have for years offered related 
courses in physiology or hygiene but because of good 
reasons these courses were unsatisfactory and, in many 
instances, discarded: The present finds an unstand- 
dardized condition characterized by almost as many so- 
lutions to the problem as there are local school areas. 
Most of the other subject matter areas such as the 
social sciences, English and mathematics have their 
place in the curriculum rather firmly established. Any 
changes in regard to them are taking place within the 





1 Read before the School Health and Physical Education Section of 
ral ?<— 7 of the National Education Association, Columbus, Ohio, 
uy 1, | 


Two Problems 
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subjects themselves. But health instruction is not so 
firmly planted. 

School administrators and others have heard the ru- 
mors that the old hygiene courses were educationally 
bad. They are unwilling to put into their curricula any- 
thing with an odium attached to it. One can’t blame 
them for that. It would be a great pity if the ancient 
syllabi of personal hygiene were revived and injected 
into the rapid pulse of the present-day schools. The 
logical hygiene syllabus clearly will not do; but does 
that mean that the hygiene course itself—as a vehicle 
of health instruction—must pass into the limbo of anti- 
quated procedures? Not without just cause; and con- 
siderable thought and research needs to be done before 
the definite tangible course of instruction in personal 
or general hygiene is cast aside merely because its fore- 
fathers were out of tune with the learning process. 
There are two aspects of this. 


N the first place there should be retained in the cur- 

riculum a definite place for health instruction. Many 
curricula now have a time and year set aside for physi- 
ology or hygiene. Many have regular periods for Phys- 
ical Education. These to already set up courses can 
be used as machinery wit!iin which to incorporate health 
instruction. Although at first glance one might agree to 
the desirability of such a course on the simple grounds 
of utility, there have been enough serious-minded edu- 
cators believing the contrary to raise the definite ques- 
tion. 

Many have thought and are still thinking in terms 
of correlation. They want health correlated with other 
subjects rather than taught as a specific entity. There 
is little doubt but that health should ramify through- 
out the entire curriculum. All teachers should feel a 
responsibility for teaching health wherever it can 
gracefully be done. 

The exponents of correlation reason that health is the 
most important thing in life, the study of living, there- 
fore it should permeate every course, receiving no spe- 
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cific attention itself but being played as an obligato to 
the specific pursuit of geography, English and the 
others. 

Such a philosophy and such efforts towards correla- 
tion are, obviously, commendable. There is a wealth of 
health material that can be taught in science, and home 
economics, and civics. Biology can be taught largely 
from a personal health standpoint. Cairns’ has revealed 
the data from physiology, biology, and general science 
which is useful in teaching about health. Correlation 
of health material with other subjects and the integra- 
tion of health education throughout the entire curricu- 
lum is essential. 

In the opinion of many who see a need for specific 
health instruction, correlation is limited. Its limits are 
the natural limits of the other curricular subjects. 
Health does not—and for the sake of health should not 
—permeate all of life. There can be such a thing as 
over-stressing it. The other curricular subjects have an 
abundance of their own content to handle and much of 
it does not yield gracefully to a correlation with health. 
There is no use stretching a point to teach health 
through Shakespeare. If it comes in naturally in com- 
patability with the best interests of the parent course, 
then, it should be brought in. But forced or strained 
correlations are damaging to both interests. 


2 Cairns, Laura. P. 577 No. 6, Chicago. 





Why should health instruction be correlated oi 
tirely? Doesn’t English correlate with science? And 


yet we have instruction in both. Doesn’t geography 
correlate with history? And yet a student can enroll 
in a class in each. Is health instruction less important 
than any of these? 

Relative values indicate that a study of personal and 
public health can make the most outstanding contriby. 
tion to the life of any individual. If failure to lear 
about vaccination causes the death of a pupil, how im. 
portant was that pupil’s knowledge of the exports of 
Ireland? If, through faulty hygiene, a skin eruption 
causes embarrassment and dismay, how valuable is the 
ability to recite the second act of Macbeth? Educators, 
and everyone else, have, for years, admitted the rela: 
tive importance of health; and yet when health instrye. 
tion tries to find its way into the curriculum it is me 
with a salvo of geometrical theorems and drenched by 
the waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

The picture is not all dark, of course. Many places 


_are doing splendid work. Health is appreciated for 


what it is worth and specific instruction is given in it, 
There are places where the word correlation no longer 
provides the feeling of security. In these places it is 
realized that to learn about healthful living one needs 
to be more specific, more concrete. How interesting is 
the argument that ‘a good scientific background in 





DR. F. W. MARONEY, RETIRING 
PRESIDENT, A.P.E.A. 


By Carl W. Schrader 


T seems to the writer appropriate to address to our out- 

going president, Dr. F. W. Maroney, an expression of 
gratitude for the unselfish service rendered our Associ- 
ation. He inherited the presidency at a time when the 
affairs of the Association were in the balance and needed 
drastic action. It was a period oi storm and stress which 
required patience, tact, firmness, and optimism. 

The members at large do not become conscious of the 
administrative activities, even though the secretary’s re- 
port appears annually. 

When after many years of faithful service Dr. Mc- 
Curdy resigned from his position as secretary, the affairs 
of the Association became acute and had to be met reso- 
iutely. To the casual member the selection of a new sec- 
retary, treasurer, and editor, the change of our official 
publication, the larger membership, the present financial 
stability, the new constitution, and other significant 
changes occur merely as a matter of course, when in 
reality each step demanded careful study and prompt de- 
cision. These were matters that affected the entire mem- 
bership, and in order to set sail in the new direction it 
required more than a local breeze. Hence, it fell to Pres- 
ident Maroney to meet this added responsibility. He ac- 
cordingly made his plans with the aid of advisors and 
presented these plans in person to the various district con- 
ventions, in order that the ship might lift anchor and float 
proudly, driven by a new and vigorous current. Neither 
energy, time, nor money were spared by him in making 
the launching. 

As you read the report of the last annual meeting, do 
not pass hastily over the achievements as they appear. 








Note the increase in membership, appreciate the solvency 
of our association from debt to surplus, recognize the in- 
creased privileges at a lower membership fee, and study 
the new constitution. The writer feels free to speak 
boldly for all the members of the Association in giving 
expression of keen appreciation and admiration to Dr. 
Maroney for his effective and unselfish service. His step- 
ping out of office is illuminated by another most sig- 
nificant, noteworthy, and timely change. We have in our 
new president, Mabel Lee, the first woman president in 
the history of our Association, and so, coupled with this 
expression of gratitude for our outgoing president, is 
the pledge of loyalty and cooperation to our new admin- 
istration. 
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Graduate of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and De- 
partment of Hygiene of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Coe College, Oregon Agricultural College, Beloit College, and 
at present Director of Physical Education for \ omen and Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Member of the following organizations: Delta Delta Delta, 
(social fraternity) ; American Association of University Wom- 
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braska Club Woman; Michigan Journal of Physical Educa- 
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N.A.A.F.; Syndicate for Gorgas Memorial Institute. Listed 
in Who’s Who of North American Authors for 1929-1930. 

Professional honors: Nebraska State Chairman of Wom- 
en's Division of N.A.A.F.; Member of Nebraska Council of 
American Child Health Association; Member of Nebraska 
Commission on Adult Education of N.E.A.; Member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Nebraska State League of High School 
Girls Athletic Associations; Representative for profession of 
physical education for women at Third Race Betterment Con- 
ference; Member of Physical Education Committee of White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection; President 
of Middle West Society of Directors of Physical Education 








for Women in Colleges and Universities; President of Nation- 
al Society of Directors of Physical Education for Women in 
Colleges and Universities; President of Middle West Society 
of Physical Education; Vice President of American Physical 
Education Association. 








general science will equip the child to solve his health 
problems as they arise in the future.” Nonsense. The 
reverse of that argument should be used. The solution 
of health problems of the present will give a good back- 
ground for the abstractions of general science. Prac- 
tically all of modern educational philosophy and psy- 
chology indicates that learning is specific. The subject 
matter must be vital, and we must proceed, in our learn- 
ing, from concrete experiences to large generalizations. 


HE issue is clear. It may be restated something as 

follows: Shall there or shall there not be an es- 
tablishment of a specific and definite course in health 
instruction? The affirmative answer was given more 
solid backing in June of 1930 at a conference of health 
educators meeting at Sayville, Long Island. The sec- 
ondary section of that conference, in which there were 
persons long devotees of the “correlation only” meth- 
od, went on record as favoring more tangible instruc- 
tion. The minutes of that conference, published at a 
later date, will recommend the principle of teaching 
health through correlation plus a specific course. 
Health is a study of living. There are not enough other 
subjects in the school curriculum to embrace all of 
life’s problems pertaining to health. The sum of all 
the present curricular subjects does not equal life. 
Hence, without a specific attack, without a tangible 





study of personal and public health, there will be large 
areas of health subject matter left untouched. 

In many respects it is extremely unfortunate that 
the old courses in hygiene have come into disrepute. 
Opinion is general that the logically arranged old-time 
hygiene course was ineffective in molding the lives of 
students in healthful living. This has led to confusion. 
The course and everything pertaining to it has been 
thrown overboard. Even the word hygiene is not fav- 
ored by many because of its unfortunate association 
with logical anatomy. The general distaste for all such 
courses has caused many to hunt for an elusive substi- 
tute. The idea of correlation as the sole means of 
teaching health is the child of this search. 

Would it not be just as reasonable to attack the prob- 
lem from a different angle? Instead of casting out all 
hygiene courses including the traditional subject mat- 
ter, the name, and the place in the curriculum, would it 
not be better to just cast out the subject matter? Much 
hygiene was taught as many of the other subjects were 
taught. The student was given an assigned reading in 
a book. He looked at the book and then told somebody 
what he saw and received a grade for his perceptive 
powers. That was the way educators assumed that 
learning took place. A lot of meaningless and dry out- 
lines of anatomy and physiology were strung together 
into a course and offered “to provide a scientific back- 
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ground for the solution of health problems.” It was 
the easy way out because no one knew just what health 
problems were. But now we know. Recent research 
not only in the field of student interests, but also in 
other sources of health problems, has revealed a wealth 
of raw material that can be molded into hygiene courses 
which, by their very nature, will be more effective in 
teaching about healthful living. 

It is imperative that adult empirical judgment should 
not be used as a basis for the selection of subject mat- 
ter in hygiene. The world was taught as flat for gener- 
ations because adults said it was. Not until someone 
revealed otherwise did the teaching change. The world 
has taught about immunity for years by beginning with 
the anatomy and physiology of the blood, whereas mod- 
ern education tells us that students learn about immu- 
nity by beginning with smallpox or a sneeze. A differ- 
ent approach will change the subject matter, and a 
changed subject matter will produce different results. 
The use of student interests, felt needs, actual prob- 
lems, vital materials, whatever they are called, will 
bring hygiene back from its undeserved place as an 
educational failure. The cause of its failure was its 
content. The ultimate aim of health instruction is the 
modification of conduct. Psychology tells us in a simple 
way that knowledge, unless it is in relation to something 
the student wants to know, will be ineffective in modi- 
fying conduct. 


The Second Problem 


What are the desirable relationships between Health 
Education and Physical Education? 


This question is an old, but nevertheless dynamic 
one. Even though there are plenty of instances, such 
as in the N. E. A., where the alliance between the 
two is made, it is quite apparent that their relations 
are not yet fully marked out. Some believe quite firmly, 
that for public school purposes, the alliance is natural 
and wholly desirable. There aie many others, however, 
who refuse to accept such a combination. Several years 
have passed since the present term, “Health and Phys- 
ical Education,” first appeared in connection with 
schools, college departments, and convention sections 
and yet a fair question may be raised as to whether or 
not the set-up is quite largely a paper one. 

This will not be a discussion of terminology. The 
writer cares not a bit what name is used as long as a 
fair degree of accuracy is maintained. There is work 
to be done—a program to develop. We have tacitly 
agreed that the broad and enormously important work 
of Health Education in the public schools should be 
done along with or, in many instances, by the same 
person who is responsible for Physical Education. But 
complacently setting up a name uniting Health Educa- 
tion and Physical Education does not mean that both 
will go forward to the best interests of each. If the 
alliance, for public school purposes, is carried through, 
greater harmony than is now in evidence must prevail. 
There are many persons in each of the two fields who 
look with disdain, bordering on contempt, at the other 


and would, with the greatest reluctance, admit a rela. 
tionship. The health educator, with a powerfyl and 
vital program of health service and health instruction tp 
sell, says, “Imagine trusting the teaching of hygiene 
and the handling of immunity campaigns to one whose 
practice teaching has been only dancing and games and 
whose health knowledge comes from a two-hour hy- 
giene course in a physical education curriculum.” And 
the physical educator, not to be outdone, replies 
“There’s nothing much to health education. All one 
needs is a pleasing personality and a textbook to teach 
hygiene, and a physician to give the examinations” 
That these views are not exaggerations of position 
could be shown by a single field trip into almost any 
state, or by listening to the sessions of either a Health 
Education or Physical Education convention. 

That the dyed-in-the-wool extremists in each fie’ 
should fail to see anything more than a faint relation. 
ship is not surprising if we could be frank enough to 
analyze the reasons behind it all. Suffice to say, per. 





haps that the two fields are different—and yet have 
many similarities in common. Health Education is not 
Physical Education because there is more to health than 
physical exercise. Physical Education is not Health 
Education because there is.more to Physical Education 


than physiological development. If physical education © 


is health education because exercise is health promot 
ing, then so is geography because a vacation health- 
building trip to Europe was inspired by the geography 
lesson. The overlapping of Health Education and Phys- 
ical Education is no more evident than the overlapping 
of geography and history, civics and English, mathe- 
matics and physics. There are similarities and there 
are differences. 


OW it has been proposed that, for public school 

purposes, the physical educator, being already on 
the job, is the most logical teacher of the health in- 
struction. This position implies that the physical edu- 
cator is, if the union of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion is to be taken seriously, to be given the health 
teaching in addition to his other duties. It is around 
this point that the whole question of the alliance of the 
two fields revolves. Not everyone believes that this 
arrangement is a desirable one. Many, however, agree 
to its fundamental soundness and advance the following 
reasons why health instruction should be, generally, in 
thé hands of the Physical Education teacher : 


1. Because the large number of small city and rural schools 
cannot hire two people in so closely related fields. 

2. Because Physical Education classes are usually compul- 
sory for all students and they afford an already set up vehick 
for Health Education which should also reach every student 
No other class such as general science, home economics, & 
biology, enrolls all students of the school. 

3. Because Physical Education has a standard personnel it 
the way of a large number of teachers already in training and 
service; and because Health Education is suffering badly from 
a lack of it. The combination would dignify Health Education 
by giving it a personnel and elevating it to the recognized st 
tion of the other curricular subjects. 

4. Because in the search for suitable personnel for Health 
(Continued on page 46) 
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HE new program in Phys- 

ical Education in Hun- 

gary has its origin in 
the defeat of the Central 
Powers in the recent war 
and secures and main- 
tains its driving force 
from the unjust Tri- 
anon treaty which re- 
duced the country to 
one third of its for- 
mer size and alienat- 
ed more than three 
million native Hun- 
garians among un- 
friendly peoples. 

The new program 
was formally initiated by 
an act of the National As- 
sembly of Hungary in 1921, 
but due to social, political, 
and economic difficulties the 
wheels for operation were not 
set in motion until three years 
later after the Minister of Cults 
and Education, the ministry 
chargéd with administering the 
work, signed a decree formally 
initiating the act. The program, 
strengthened by new laws and 
new decrees, has steadily devel- 


oped and expanded since that time as leadership, money, 
and equipment have made it possible. 


Organization 


The program in physical education, as in most other 
European countries, is formulated, directed, and super- 
vised by the central government. The administrative 
organization for the conduct of the new program is 
shown in the accompanying chart (page 9). 

It will be noted that there are two major units in 
the organization, namely the “Department of Physical 
Education” and the “National Board of Physical Edu- 
cation.” The first is the official government technical 
organization directly charged with formulating and 
directing a school program in physical education and 
sports. The second is a kind of directory board charged, 
_ first, with advising the department of school physical 
education relative to its functions and, second, with 
formulating and directing an extensive out-of-school 
pregram in physical education! The two units are thus 


Hungary Develops a New Program 


of Physical Education 













somewhat interlocked. In order 
to facilitate our consideration 
of the program, however, the 
two units will be discussed 
separately. The general 
plan will be that of pre- 
senting the essential 
feature of each divi- 
sion of the two main 
units as they are list- 
ed in the chart on 
page 9. 


* A. Department of 
Physical Education 


The Department 
of Physical Education 
is charged with three dis- 
4 , tinct functions, the train- 
./ ing of teachers of physical 


rae] 


NAR gh ee ~~ education, the administration 


of the program in physical ed- 


Peasant Girls of Hungary : | 2, 
ucation in the schools, and thé 














RB direction of a program of sports 
y . in the schools. These several 
functions are administered by 
an under-secretary appointed 
by the Minister of Cults and 
Education. -The work of the 
three divisions and the person- 
nel responsible for its effective- 
ness are outlined in the following paragraphs. 


1. The College of Physical Education 


The first unit of the Department organization is giv- 
en actual form in the Magyar Kiralyi Testnevelési 
Foiskola (Hungarian Royal College of Physical Edu- 
cation). This institution is maintained by the national 
government for the training of teachers of physical 
education. Incidentally this is the only institution in 
the country providing such training. It was founded in 
1925. The college, located at Gyori-Ut 13, Budapest, 
occupies the one-time property of a normal school, 
since removed elsewhere. The property, covering a plot 
of about fifteen acres, includes four buildings, a run- 
ning track, two tennis courts, a large playing field, and 
two small play areas. One of the buildings contains 
dormitories for the boys, locker and shower rooms 
and a gymnasium; a second contains dormitories for 
the girls, locker and shower rooms and a gymnasium ; 
the third contains the administrative offices, a dining 
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room, class rooms, a library, a rifle range, locker and 
shower rooms, a museum, and special rooms for box- 
ing, fencing, wrestling, dancing, etc; and the fourth 
contains class rooms. A swimming pool is to be built 
in the immediate future. 

The college is directed by Dr. Imre Szukovathy, who 
in addition to being one of the leading figures in phys- 
ical education in Europe, has the rare distinction of 
owning the largest private library (2000 volumes) of 
early literature (German, Italian, French, English, 
Hungarian and Latin) on physical education and sport 
in existence. The school has a teaching staff of three 
persons employed full time and thirty persons em- 
ployed part time. The part time staff is selected from 
the teaching staffs of the local university, technical 
school, city schools, and athletic clubs. 

The college offers a four year course. Graduates re- 
ceive a diploma, making them eligible to teach in the 
schools of the state. Candidates for the school must 
have received the regular secondary school diploma 
and pass a severe medical and physical examination be- 
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fore permission to enter is granted. The en. 
tering class is limited to fifty, including forty 
natives and ten foreigners. Both sexes are ac. 
commodated. At the present time the College 
has an enrollment of 127, 70 girls anq 37 
boys. The curricula for the two sexes pre. 
sent but slight differences, the chief differ. 
ences being in the field of physical activities, 


2. Supervision of School Physical Education 


The second unit of the Department Organi- 
zation, “Supervision of School Physical Ry. 
ucation,” is directly charged with formulating 
and directing an in-school-time program jy 
physical education. This unit employs a staf 
of six officials of whom three are located jy 
the central office «nd three are distributed jy 
the provinces. Until the present time this 
unit has, in general, left the formulation oj 
the details of the program to the local jp. 

/ structors and confined itself to improving 
instruction and checking the local manage. 
ment. The division, working in cooperation 
with a special committee appointed to the 
task, has just completed a series of manuals 


which set us a uniform program to be used in all the 


schools. 

There are three types of schools in Hungary, name. 
ly; State Schools, Municipal Schools, and Private 
Schools (fncluding religious and proprietary institu. 

















Hungarian Royal College 
Plan of Building 


1. Central building. 10. Playground. 

2. Men students dormitory. 11, Swedish and German sys- 

3. Men students’ gymnasium. rem gymnastic ground. 

4. Women students’ dormi 12. Dormitory for students at- 
tory. tending special courses. 

5. Women students’ gymna- 13 ‘Tennis courts. 


sium. 
6. Track and field. 


7. Dressing room and maga- oe oe 
15. Conservatory. 


14. Covered-in swimming 
pool. 


zine. ; 
8. Janitor’s lodge. 16. Storehouse. 
9. Open air boxing and fenc 17. Smaller dormitory for stu- 


ing court. dents of special courses. 
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The Journal 


tions). There are, exclusive of a 
few special institutions and a few 
special arrangements, four main 
levels in the educational organiza- 
ion as follows: Nursery schools 
for children from 4 to 6 years of 
age at which attendance is volun- 
tary; Elementary schools for chil- 
dren from 6 to 12 years of age ; Sec- 
ondary schools for youths from 10 
to 18 years of age; Higher schools, 
(Colleges and Universities) for 
youths from 18 to 22 or 24 years 
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The state law requires all types of schools to offer 
physical education in the curricula of the several levels 
in the following manner. The curriculum of the nur- 
sery schools is made up largely of play activities so 


that while no spe- 
cial physical educa- 
tion program is ar- 
ranged for this age 
group the children 
who attend these 
schools get a large 
dosage of work in 
this field. All pu- 
pils in the first four 


years of the ele 


mentary school 
must attend physi- 
cal education 
clases for two 
hours each week, 
plus one afternoon 
(two hour period) 
each school week. 
All boys in the up- 
per grades of the 
elementary school 
and throughout the 
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Above—A view of the Royal Hun- 
garian Castle at Budapest as seen 
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At Left—Looking across the Danube 
to the town of Pest 


secondary school must attend 
physical education classes for 
three hours each week, plus one 
afternoon (two hour period) 
each week. All girls in the upper 
grades of the elementary school 
and throughout the secondary 
school must attend physical edu- 
cation classes two hours each week, plus one afternoon 
(two hour period) each week. All students in the 
teacher’s colleges must attend physical education classes 
two hours each week for the full course. All students 
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in the higher schools (universities and technical schools) 
must attend physical education classes twice each week 
for the first year of attendance. 


The new manuals, previously referred to, outline a 
distinct program of activities for both sexes for each 
year-age group from the sixth to the eighteenth year in- 
clusive. These manuals outline programs of activities 
for both the short hour periods of physical education in- 
serted in the regular curriculum and the long afternoon 
periods. The program of activities set forth in the new 
manuals includes two distinct sets of activities; one is 
obligatory, but the other is not obligatory although it 
is promoted. The obligatory group includes the follow- 
ing: calisthenics, apparatus work, track and field ath- 
letics, games, (mass games, soccer, basketball, hand- 
ball, etc.), and swimming. The non-obligatory group 
includes the following: boxing, wrestling, fencing, 
hiking, shooting, marching, and skiing. 

There are approximately 1100 full time teachers of 
physical education employed in the schools of Hun- 
gary at the present time. Of these 600 are women and 
500 are men. The great majority of these teachers are 
employed in the secondary schools. A limited number 
are employed in the higher schools. A few are em- 
ployed in the elementary schools. 

The law requires all teachers of physical education 
to take a summer school course in physical education 
every five years. These courses are conducted at the 
Hungarian Royal College of Physical Education. Two 
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courses, each of four weeks duration, are offered each 
summer. Each course is conducted for a designates 
group of teachers, that is, one course is conducted for 
elementary school teachers only, another for normal 
school teachers, another for teachers in the upper grades 
of the secondary schools, etc. This plan is based - 
the idea that instruction is more efficient when carrie 
on with groups having like interests and faced with sim. 
ilar problems. From 40 to 80 students participate jy 
each of these courses. 


3. The National Federation of School Sports 


The third unit of the Department organization 
“National Federation of School Sports,” is concerne;’ 
with the promotion and conduct of an extensive pro. 
gram of intra-school and inter-school sports for boys 
and girls. The program in operation at the present time 
includes intramural competitions, dual inter - schoo 
competitions, and national inter-school championship 
competitions in most of the sports common to the coun- 
try—soccer, track and field athletics, swimming, tennis, 
basketball, etc. The program includes intramural com. 


petitions at all levels of the educational organization, } 


and inter-school competitions at the secondary and 
higher school levels. It may be noted that at the present 
time eighteen institutions are affiliated in an Intercdl- 
legiate Sports Association. The national office main- 
tains a staff of four individuals to direct the work of 
this organization. 
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B. The National Board of Physical Education 


The second of the two main divisions comprising the 
physical education organization, the “National Board of 
according to the basic decree of 
the Ministry of Cults and Education (1924), is a body 
“giving initiative and advice concerning physical edu- 
cation both inside and outside school.” The specific 
tasks of the N. B. P. E. as set up in this same decree 


” 


Physical Education, 


are as follows: 


— 


minister. 


hr 


referred to it by the Minister of Cults 
and Education or any other minister. 

3. To decide in the question of applications 
and requests coming from associations or 
private persons relative to physical edu- 
cation. 

4. To follow with attention the state of 
physical education in the country by visit- 
ing the schools, to direct the physical ed- 
ucation and sport matters both inside and 
outside of schools, to develop them, to 
support them morally, and to control the 
activities of organizations active in phys- 
ical education. 

. To draw up a budget estimate about the 
sums to be drawn every year in the State 
budget for the purpose of gee edu- 
cation. 

6. To control the right use of sums granted 
to corporations or associations for the 
purpose of physical education. 


The officers of the N. B. P. E. are 
appointed by the Regent. The other 
members are appointed by the Minister 
of Cults and Education. The Board is 
made up of one representative from 
each of the principal sport federations 
(football, swimming, hockey, etc.), one 
representative from each of the three 
school levels (elementary, secondary, 
and higher), one representative from 
the gymnastic teachers, with the bal- 


on 


. To act on all matters concerning physical education referred 
to it by the Minister of Cults and Education or any other 


repeat the 
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ance representing the medical authorities, 
the army, and the general public. The Board 
has a total membership of thirty-six, and, 
as the above statement makes obvious, in- 
cludes the leading physical education and 
sport authorities in the country. 


It seems advisable and convenient to add 
here that the law requires (and there exists 
in fact) an auxiliary Board of Physical Ed- 
ucation in each Prefect (province) and each 
Community (district) in the country. The 
nature and functions of these two types of 
Boards are as follows: 


The Prefect (Provincial) Boards of Phys- 
ical Education are made up of twelve mem- 
bers, six of whom are appointed by the Pre- 
fect Council and six by the National Board 
of Physical Education. The Prefect Boards 
of Physical Education, in their own spheres, 
functions of the National Board. 


The Community (District) Boards of Physical Ed- 
ucation are made up of six members, three of whom 
are appointed by the Community Council and three by 
the presiding Prefect. 
Physical Education, in their own spheres, repeat the 
functions of the National Board. 

It will be seen thus that machinery for directing the 


The Community Boards of 


work in physical education is not only established at all 
the main levels of the government structure, but the 


. To give advice about matters concerning physical education 


several levels are geared together in a hierarchal man- 
ner designed to facilitate functioning. .Regulations and 


(Continued on page 49) 
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The students are further required to study at least one modern language (English 
or German at present) in two lessons a week and to make an exam. 


For men—skiing, skating, rowing, self-defense. 


* Season Sports: 
skiing, skating, hockey, tennis. 


For women — 
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Current E ducational Problems in 


Relation to Physical Education 





ered a fundamental phase of 
the general educational 
scheme, it is necessary to look to 
the close integration of physical 
education program and method 


|: physical activity is consid- 
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Like business, education hag 
turned to the research specialig 
for pertinent facts. Scientific of 
at least semi-scientific, studies of 
the machinery of school finance. 
school building, child accounting, 








with current practice in educa- 
tion. In the last twenty years education has shown 
a greater sensitivity of response to changes in society 
as a whole than at any save the most cataclysmic 
periods in the world’s history. A state of flux— 
of shifting instability—must necessarily characterize 
a period when man’s control over the material 
world has increased with such amazing rapidity that 
changes in the more permanent background of values 
and standards have become inevitable. Recent changes 
in educational philosophy have been revolutionary, 
while education as a whole has experienced an expan- 
sion almost rapid enough to be explosive. 

The size of the educational scheme to which this ex- 
pansion has led is well beyond the wildest dreams of 
our country’s founders, and also beyond the compre- 
hension of European countries today. The growth in 
secondary school enrollment has been so great that we 
are, as a country, definitely committed to the policy of 
universal education. Our previous policy (and that 
still held by the rest of the world today) was education 
for leadership. Our present policy is education for 
citizenship. Whether we believe that the trend of re- 
sults is up or down, we are forced by economic and 
political developments to undertake mass education. 
Not only secondary school enrollments but also those of 
college, pre-school, and general adult training centers 
have rapidly increased in the last decade. 

Increase in size necessarily has involved increase in 
expenditure. Detroit in 1921 had an adult population 
8.3 times as large as Boston in 1845. There were 9.2 
times as many children of school age. The total budget 
in 1921 was 125 times that in Boston in 1845—even 
when corrected for change in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, it was 34 times as large, and the cost per 
child 8.75 times as great in primary grades and 3.61 
times as great in grammar grades.* 

The general result of this expansion in numbers and 
expenditure has been two-fold: Society has become 
more conscious of education than ever before, and ed- 
ucation has more keenly felt its responsibility to soci- 
ety. No longer is the educationist a man apart, living in 
cloistered shelter far from the alarums and excursions 
of a busy world. He also must compete, must adver- 
tise and must adopt the slogan of business efficiency. 


* Caldwell-Courtis ‘“‘Education Then and Now,” page 103. 


and the like have yielded certain 
tangible improvements in administrative practice, 
Educational administrators have gone further. They 
have attempted analyses of the needs of society, and 
have rewritten existing programs of study to meet 
these needs. They have eliminated much of the unre. 
lated factual material and the non-essential skills which 
had been traditionally taught as a form of mental gym- 
nastics for the discipline of the mind. Reorganization 
of the curricula in history and geography as carried on 
by the teachers of Winnetka, for instance, depended on 
an extensive investigation of recently published reading 
material—newspaper files. The purpose of the investi- 
gation was to find out what background of information 
and topical study is most useful in interpreting this 
material. Other studies of the needs of society have 











been undertaken through the familiar “job analysis” “f 


technique as a basis for specialized courses in voca- 
tional education. 

With (and occasionally preceding) this trend toward 
careful selection of subject matter has come the general 
trend toward specificity of objectives in all fields of 
education. We have come to say not that we are aim- 
ing generally at good handwriting, but that we have 
ascertained that fifth graders should be able to write 
so many words a minute with a specified quality, meas- 
ured by a standardized handwriting scale, To summar- 
ize: The consciousness of the responsibility of edu- 
cation to society shows itself today in a drive toward 
tangibility. The educationist wants to stand on his feet 
and talk to the members of his school board or his 
board of regents in the vocabulary which commands 
respect in a material world. He wants to say: “This 
is the thing to do. I know, because I know my stuff— 
and here it is’—(Indicating neat summaries of sta- 
tistical evidence). 


OW what advices and what warnings are to be 

gleaned from all this by the discriminating spe- 
cialist in Physical Education? First of all, can we talk 
in terms of facts and evidence? We claim a large share 
of the school’s program and budget. How sound is the 
basis of that claim? Do we have undisputed facts and 
scientific evidence to show that we are effective in im- 


proving the health, the character, the group conscious- | 


ness and social adaptability of our pupils? Or do we 
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fall back on common sense lines of argument, and au- 
thoritative pronouncements from medicine, psychology, 
sychiatry, physiology, education and public health? 
Why are we unable to make our own authoritative pro- 

nouncements ? One answer is that we shirk the work 

involved. We can’t stand up to the long gruelling grind 

of research. 

What might be the result of presenting clear-cut evi- 
dence can be gathered from the success of a State Di- 
rector of Physical Education in the East. A scheme of 
classification based on data from a very limited study, 
not presented as final nor authoritative, has been very 
generally accepted by school authorities. The scheme, 
in brief, is the division of students into remedial, aver- 
age, and leaders’ groups on the basis of anthropometric 
measurements. The assumption is that these are valid 
measurements of the health of students, and on the pre- 
emptory claims of health, the activity schedule of the 
students in the large schools has been arranged before 
the academic program is drawn up. This cooperation 
indicates an interest and receptivity on the part of ad- 
ministrative authorities which should be a great en- 
couragement to other leaders in Physical Education in 
their efforts to assemble a larger body of facts. 

We want facts about the social value of our curricu- 
lum. What physical skills, abilities, attitudes, are use-| 
ful in the life of the average adult? Separate analyses! 


‘for high school and college graduates, for men and for 


women, are very badly needed. 

The extension of age limits in education has caught 
us quite unprepared in the pre-school field. Careful 
psychological studies of the motor life of the young 
child have been made—but not by students primarily 
interested in Physical Education. We do not know the 
best practice in meeting either play or remedial needs 
in the pre-school program. At the other end of the 
scale—adult education—we have the experience of 
years of recrcational work as an answer to the purely 
recreational needs of adult students. However, their 
interests range beyond recreation into the problems of 
physical efficiency which as yet are none too clearly 
under our own control. 


O much by way of a brief statement as to what our 

profession must do to keep step with general edu- 
cational progress in meeting its responsibility to soci- 
ety! However, there is another aspect of this whole 
tendency which must be considered by way of warning. 
Over-emphasis of the claims of society may lead to- 
ward a stupid acceptance of the status quo. It is not a 
far cry from accepting the status quo to “giving the 
public what it wants.’ Let us look for a moment at 
what the public wants of the Physical Education De- 
partment. If we are honest, shall we not have to ad- 
mit that in order to please the largest (not the most 
discriminating ) group we would put on a program that 
would reflect the combined abilities of Connie Mack 
and P. T. Barnum? In other words, the public wants 
a show—either a hotly contested athletic event in which 
they can express vicariously the urge to mastery and 
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many of the less polite primitive tendencies of the hu- 
man animal, or an entertainment which will impress by 
size, spectacular effect, specialized skill, or other forms 
of exploiting the children. 

Fortunately there is another great movement in edu- 
cation which is diametrically opposed to this “‘socializa- 
tion” of education. This movement conceives of the 
school primarily as the child’s world, not the adult’s 
workshop. The child reacts to his world. Through this 
reaction, this self-activity, come growth and develop- 
ment which are the only criteria for truly educational 
results accepted by this philosophy. Acquisition of facts, 
indoctrination with traditional attitudes, imposition of 
adult standards are no longer accepted ends in educa- 
tion. The end toward which the child should be grow- 
ing is the integration of personality. This term may 
be defined to mean constructing from experience a uni- 
fied scheme of values, and giving in action-response to 
experience a consistent expression of those values. 

Development and growth through self-activity imply 
in the very meaning of the words the importance which 
is readily granted in the new philosophy of education 
to the physical aspect of the child’s life. Growth in 
height and weight are indices of good health during 
childhood and youth. Development of organic capacity, 
which is dependent on exercise, is requisite to normal 
functioning throughout life. These facts have been 
recognized in education for years. Even in the drill and 
memorizing periods of old, some physical activity was 
provided. When introduced into the school day, how- 
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ever, it was as foreign to child nature as the old-fash- 
ioned class room procedure, consisting as it did of pre- 
scribed mechanical exercises and artificial drills. The 
break came at recess and after school, when the child 
escaped to the school yard or the village streets and 
gave a demonstration of self-activity entirely unlike 
any behavior he exhibited at school. Today the physical 
activity provided should be in harmony both with child 
nature and the other activities of the school program. 
To share in the aim of integration of personality means 
that we must plan to give the child through his physical 
experiences freedom from fear, from the feeling of in- 
adequacy and failure. First of all, he must have the 
feeling of energy and well being resulting from somatic 
harmony. His emotional state will then be the ally, not 
the enemy, of successful accomplishment. Then he 
must have the ability to express in bodily movements 
the natural interests of his age, chasing and escaping, 
throwing, climbing, jumping, striking, and various 
forms of rhythmic movements. He must learn the 
simpler means of control offered by the elementary 
training of his complex coordinating mechanism: i.e., 
the coordination of large arm, leg, trunk movements. 
He must learn respect for this coordinative mechanism, 
for the skill which practice with interest will bring. 
He must learn such respect for the whole body, that he 
will make sacrifices to keep it strong and fit. The out- 
come should be another avenue of expression of per- 
sonality, a freedom from physical inhibition, an integra- 


tion of body, spirit, and mind. 
A S a sign of growth and free development, modern 
education puts great emphasis on creative expres- 
sion. A child’s expression is most complete when he is 
making his own response without imitation, help, or 
dictation, and when he constructively plans and critic- 
ally judges what he has accomplished. The most obvi- 
ous creative expression is in such art forms as model- 
ling, drawing, painting, writing, and music. Such an 
expression involving response of the whole body can 
be found in dancing. In advanced forms, it is an ex- 
acting art requiring long preliminary training in physi- 
cal skill, study of line, color, and music form, as well 
as great imagination, emotional experience and flexi- 
bility of expression. In terms of the child’s world there 
are endless simple rhythmic experiences which may be 
truly creative. We do not know enough about rhythm, 
and do not use it freely enough throughout the different 
age periods. It appears in almost all physical education 
curricula in the first two grades. Later the time is 
largely devoted to games, competition and self-testing 
activities. Such forms of rhythm as are used are the 
simple and comparatively unrelated folk rhythms. 
These are very useful when they give a deeper under- 
standing to children’s study of the geography and his- 
tory of other countries. However, we make little at- 
tempt to give a corresponding appreciation of modern 
life and the child’s own environment in rhythmic 
form. Thus he is left quite without a background to 
help him interpret the modern, cheap, and often banal 
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expressions of rhythm in popular sentimental Music 
and jazz. 


To give opportunity for creative expression, and for 
free growth of individual powers in activities which 
cannot be called creative, we have had the interesting 
swing toward individualization of instruction. Here y, 
find the effort of the child-conscious group of edu, 
tional thinkers to meet the practical situation of mass 
education. Respect for the individual child, for jj, 
right to progress at his own rate’ toward the accom, 
plishment of his own purposes, comes into conflict wit 
a situation in which the school population presents th, 
appearance of an army. The traditional way to hang) 
large numbers is to group them, each group under jt 
own leader, all leaders under orders, and every ingj. 
vidual in a group keeping step with the rest of th 
group. Twenty years ago, William Wirt in Gary intro. 
duced the platoon system, which was an effective meth. 
od of swinging by groups into a three dimensional pro. 
gram of academic studies, play, and shop-work. It wa 
an advance over the straight academic program, anj 
still presents the expedient solution in many large city 
situations. Attempts at ability grouping in slow, aver. 
age, and fast groups, as well as “opportunity” room 
for advanced or retarded pupils are being made iy 
many progressive systems. But none of these plan 
have satisfied the need for a program so flexible that 
each child can go his own gait and still arrive at som 
recognizable destination without losing time in hopeles 
muddling. Interesting attempts at such a program 
have been made in many places. Winnetka has organ. 
ized the content of its traditional school subjects in 
such a way that each pupil has his own work book, with 
drill exercises and pupil tests by which he may check 
his own progress. Miss Parkhurst has originated the 
Dalton plan by which each pupil contracts to finish cer 
tain well-planned sections of work in each subject ani 
budgets his time between subjects. In both the Win- 
netka and Dalton plans the usual grade divisions an 
class room hours give way to pupil-directed work whic 
proceeds at the individual rate of each child. 

In many forms of Physical Education, individual. 
ization solves the problem of different needs, purposes, 
and abilities. Swimming, for instance, represents 3) 
nice contrast in group and individual instruction. Ut- 
der the older group method much class time was spett 
in group practice of various skills. The newer metho 
is to keep the group together only for demonstration 













of new skills and a minimum of practice. Even tht}, 


his arms, legs and body, rather than responding aut 

matically to the counts of the instructor. A program ¢ 

skills is carefully outlined; each individual distribut 

his practice as he sees fit, getting help from the i 

structor, and a final test when the coordination is 

tered. In remedial work, individualization is essenti 
(Continued on page 52) 
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HERE seems to be an im- 
posing need among adults 
for the type of service that 
physical education is best able to 
provide. At present these rec- 
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Industrial and Educational Changes 
Affect Physical Education 


By 


PERRY L. DAVIS 


Instructor in Health and Physical 
Education, Columbia University 





is being done in this field today, 
but the changing industrial order 
creates new demands which far 
exceed the present services pro- 
vided by physical education. 








rational needs are rapidly being 


To date, our professional in- 





made the objects of commercial 

projects providing a minimum of educational recreation 
ata maximum cost. Witness the growth of miniature 
golf, amusement parks, traveling carnivals, prize fights, 
and horse racing. 

It is not proposed that these and similar recreations 
be banned ; the proposal is merely that other more edu- 
cational and recreational activities be sponsored by 
physical education, that physical education increase its 
sope in the field of adult education to include the 
recreational programs of such organizations as country 
dubs, golf, aviation, and athletic clubs, amusement cen- 
ters, summer and winter resorts, industrial physical 
education programs, and adult summer camps. [xec- 
utives and instructors in such organizations as scout- 
ing and in the American Red Cross should more fre- 
quently be chosen from the personnel of physical edu- 
cation. Our professional services to society, if they 
are to be far-reaching and continuous for life, must 
not be limited to the school alone. 

In an unpublished address, Dr. Goodwin B. Watson 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, proposed 
that the boards of education buy country plots for the 
development of educational agencies in the form of 
uummer camps for students. Sensibly enough one 
could propose the same service for adults of the com- 
munity. The city unit of government sponsoring rec- 
reational resorts for adults, manned by a trained per- 
sonnel, and providing a program appealing to adult 
interests, could be justified on the same bases as city 
parks and playgrounds. 

With the constant increase of leisure time and pub- 
lic education, physical education must assume a new 
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and growing responsibility. If we are to keep abreast 
of rapid social changes, we must further increase our 
sociological interests, and identify ourselves in this 
broad field of service. It is true that physical education 
does a great amount of public education today, as evi- 
denced in industrial and municipal physical education. 
The growing practice of public school physical educa- 
tion departments being kept open for adult evening 
classes, cannot be too highly praised, for the total com- 
munity desires and needs are the educational consider- 
ations for which the public schools are maintained. 
Perhaps in the near future these same facilities will be 
provided for communities on Sundays and _ holidays. 
Due credit most certainly should be given to all that 


terests have been limited chiefly 
to problems of the school. Thus we have chosen to 
settle the problems of beginning education, for surely 
education in its true conception encompasses the life 
span of man. The initial phase of this process is prob- 
ably of chief importance to the welfare of the individ- 
ual and of society, but the adult phase of education is 
by no means barren of returns to the individual or his 
social group.f If; for the moment, attention should be 
directed to the present industrial developments, con- 
sidering them in relation to the lives of the individuals 
and to the profession there becomes apparent an im- 
perative need for the services that properly belong to 
physical education. If we consider the causes of con- 
stantly increasing leisure time and the probable best 
uses that may be made of it we must consider gne of 
the fundamental problems of physical amet 
The old saying, “When we get what we want we 
don’t want it,” seems to apply to this age of rapid 
changes in human values and desires. Throughout the 
development of civilization we have been constantly 
trying to invent ways of reducing labor and increasing 
production. We have succeeded admirably in our ef- 
forts, and the period of time which has produced the 
greatest number of production and labor saving de- 
vices is appropriately called the industrial or machine 
age. Perhaps we have accomplished too thoroughly 
what we started out to do; two of our national prob- 
lems are now over-production and unemployment. By 
decreasing labor about three million persons in the 
United States are unemployed, (Aug. 25, 1930). We 
have increased production to the extent of filled ware- 
houses containing finished products. And now that we 
have what we wanted, we don’t want it. We are forced 
to decrease production in the fields of industry and 
agriculture, while millions clamor for work. If we 
should inquire as to who started this, considering some 
of the reasons for this rapid growth of inventive genius 
and industrial development, we should probably find 
that the cobbler, the tailor, or the farmer welcomed in- 
ventions because they made for leisure time, increased 
human happiness, and made possible an increase in pro- 
duction with which could be purchased the comforts of 
life. 
But the machine age was destined to have far greater 
social influences than the inventors anticipated. We 
(Continued on page 54) 
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A Demonstration 
Pyramid on Appar- 
atus, Given by Stu- 
dent Leaders. 





Student Instructors in Physical Education 














IVE years ago we started to by tant for only the best types will 

build a physical education R. Cc. QUIMBY succeed. 

program in Berea College. After the boys have _ been 
We started in with required work Professor of Physical Education, picked, their training _ begins 
for about 250 men divided into Berea College, Berea, Kentucky They meet for one to two hours 
20 class periods. Today we have each week for instruction. This 
required physical education for instruction begins with a lesson 
about 600 men with 45 class periods per week, This in- on the ideals and aims of Physical Education, in which 
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crease in classes has been made possible through the 
- use of student instructors. 


the dignity and importance of the work 
for which they are training are stressed. 


Starting five years ago with 
two instructors we have now 
twelve of the finest type of 
instructors. These men are 
all college men who have been 
picked because of their ability. 
During the fall and winter the 
I'reshmen are watched closely 
for men who are leaders, am- 
bitious, conscientious and with 
good appearance. These men 
are then approached and asked 
if they have ever thought they 
would like to become Physical 
Education Instructors. The 
answer is nearly always an 
eager one, for the instructors 
are in enviable positions. This 
first picking is very impor- 


The men are told that personal appear- 
ance and personal actions count for a 
great measure of their ability to lead 
other men. Their lesson goes on with 
instruction in giving commands, which 
includes the use of the voice, demonstra- 
tion, commands on count, commands on 
rhythm and marching. These commands 
are given in unison and _ individually. 
The men take turns leading the others 
and corrections are made by the various 
men as well as the superior in charge. 
In addition to this lesson, the men are 
assigned reading along this same work 
and the next time they meet must pre- 
sent a paper on this reading. This is fol- 
lowed with lessons in calisthenic drills 
and commands ; and with lessons on hy- 
gienic, corrective and educational work. 
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The students must make out lesson plans on these types 
of work. These papers are corrected and gone over with 
the men together in class so all may profit by the mis- 
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takes. Practice in the lessons is given. This procedure to this time. 


is followed by work upon the various pieces of appa- 
rats beginning with the mats and using the Horse, 


Buck, Parallel Bars, Hori- 
zontal Bar and Springboard 
with the mats. The men learn 
not only to do all the things 
that the classes will have to 
do later on but become quite 
proficient in some parts of 
this work. They are also 
taught how to teach and 
whére to stand so as to assist 
and keep students from in- 
jury. The next step is the 
learning of swimming funda- 
mentals so that they may 
teach land drills and begin- 
ning swimming. The men are 
taken into the pool and learn 
from practice what they are 
to teach their classes. Some 
become very fine swimmers. 
Some life saving is taught 
them and all are urged to get 
their Red Cross Life Saving 
Certificates. This is our first 
full year with the use of the 
pool and practically every 
freshman training for an in- 


structor will get his Life Saving Certificate. The next 
step in their training is the learning of the rules of vari- 
ous games such as Speed Ball, Hand Ball, Volley Ball 
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ON THE BARS 
A Small Group Demonstration 


very proficient. 
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Freshmen are assigned to various classes so that they 
work under supervision for the rest of the year. They 
now begin to receive pay—none has been given them. up 


The regular instructors, that is those of Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior rank, meet at the beginning of each 


week for an hour or more to 
go over the program for the 
week. This program is made 
out for the various classes, so 
much time for each event. 
The student instructors go 
through each part of this pro- 
gram and practice it, bring- 
ing out the things to watch 
for in the classes. Such a 
program may include March- 
ing, Posture work, Dancing, 
Indian clubs, Apparatus work, 
Swimming, Volley Ball, etc. 
Only the instructors of the 
Junior and Senior year of Col- 
lege are in charge of classes 
and they have under them the 
Sophomores and Freshmen. 
We usually have two instruc- 
tors for a class of thirty; and 
more accordingly. This leaves 
one man to go about the class 
and make corrections if the 
other is leading; and, for 
games, one man to fifteen class 
members. 


Our experience has shown these instructors to be 
They always come to class prepared 
because they have to attend the “‘first-of-the-week” 


and Basket Ball. The rules for these games are dis- lesson. They must be on time and never miss a class. 
If one does miss a class or is late, his pay is cut and if 


cussed and tests given to the men. 

All of this education of the Freshmen-Would-Be- 
Instructors takes about six months, during which time 
they are in their regular Physical Education classes 
and receiving the regular class work which later on 
they will help to carry on. In this class work they also 
receive lectures on “The Theory of Physical Educa- 


tion.” At the end of the first semester (18 weeks), these 
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STUDENT INSTRUCTORS—“NEAT, AMBITIOUS, CONSCIENTIOUS” 


this becomes a habit he is dismissed; but if care is 

taken in choosing the men this will rarely occur. The 

men in these positions are looked up to and respected 

by the rest of the students. They are quite frequently 

the men who are chosen for presidents and officers of 

the various organizations and rightly so for they are 
(Continued on page 45) 
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HE highly organized program of 

physical activities that has devel- 
oped out of necessity to accommodate 
large groups and to utilize limited 
spaces to the utmost has unintention- 
ally created some practices that are questionable. 
Among these is the tendency to hurry boys and girls 
into the more complex team games without sufficient 
experience in activities of an introductory nature. As 
a consequence, we find such games as football, soccer, 
basketball, and baseball being pushed farther and far- 
ther down into the grades. Pedagogically, this pro- 
cedure is wrong. In the first place, the practice does 
not permit opportunity to develop the expression of 
strong, rampant individuality that is a characteristic of 
the early “teen” age and which should precede the curb- 
ing of the individual spirit to strictly team ends. Fur- 
thermore, it demands specialization in positions on the 
team before the younger student has had ample chance 
to try out his skill and to test for himself his abilities 
and his likings. Athletically speaking, his vocation is 
picked for him and prematurely so. 

The dangers of early specialization in vocation are 
well known. The lengthening of the educational period 
makes for adaptability. In the Junior High school 
educational system it is current practice to allow much 
exploratory experience in subjects and activities. This 
brings us to the point that teachers of physical educa- 
tion in the Junior High schools could well adopt this 
principle and as one step in this direction could begin 
to feature the practice of rotation in games. A gen- 
eration ago, this was done empirically by boys and girls 
in their play; and many of us can recall joyous hours 
in “One Old Cat” and “Two Old Cat”—or “Work-Up” 
as these activities were sometimes called. There was 
plenty of practice in playing every position, and the 
more enjoyable positions were not monopolized by any 
few selected players. The incentive to promotion was 
present, and everyone was pitcher or batter at some 
time or other. 

Today, the game of volley ball owes much of its pop- 


The 
Rotation 
Principle 
in Games 


ularity to the fact that rotation of players is one of th 
accepted rules. In playground base ball, which has ia 
players and nine innings, the rotation plan could jus 
as easily be followed. In basket ball, which is played 
in quarters, and which has five players, some Similar 
arrangement could very easily be worked out. They 
even though later the player were placed in a particula, 
position by the coach, he would have had, at some time 


‘in his youth, the satisfaction of having played in all th 
‘positions, Too often today a player is placed very early 


in a particular position and never knows the experienc 
of another. 

Apart from the all around participation that rotation 
would permit, there are advantages from the coaching 
standpoint. Mistakes would less likely occur in pla. 
ing players if the boys and girls had had opportunity 
to test out their powers in a wide way. Furthermore. 
it is not unreasonable to assume that each player woul 
be improved by having an understanding of the tech. § 
nique of positions other than his own. He would bet. 
ter appreciate the peculiar problems of his teammate 
and would have a more critical understanding of their 
performances. 


HE United States Daily in the is. 

sue of November 28, 1930, pub- 
lished a supplementary section con. 
taining the complete  stenographic 
record of the Official Proceedings § 
of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. All of this record is of interest to 
teachers of Health and Physical Education, but in par- § 
ticular the proceedings recorded on pages 37 and 39 
are pertinent. These contain suggestions for the con- 
duct of the health and physical education program in 
public school systems. Copies of this publication may 
be obtained from the Educational Department, The 
United States Daily, The United States Daily Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 


Published 
Records of the 
White House 
Conference 


UBLIC recreation is helping to re- 

lieve the unemployment situation in 
many cities, according to a statement 
just issued by the National Recreation 
Association. By providing both work 
and additional facilities for play, municipal park and 
playground departments are rallying to meet a severe 
test of their usefulness. 

“Thousands of jobs have been created on park and 
playground development—7,000 in New York City 
alone,” the Association states. “More recreation lea¢- 
ers are being employed. Cities realize that recreation 
is an investment in health, safety and lessened crime 
... Families are urged to improve their backyards for 
the play of children, thus giving work to the unent 
ployed and safeguarding the youngsters. 

“Wholesome recreation is helping the man out of 
work and his family through to better times with health 
and morale unshaken. To those who must be idle, t 
gives occupation for mind and body, a needed sense of 
accomplishment, a renewal of hope and courage. Tht 
need of boys and girls for normal recreation oppor 


Recreation 
and 
Unemployment 
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tunities was never greater than in this time of economic 
depression.” - 

Reports from a number of cities reveal that attend- 
ance at city recreation centers has mounted tremendous- 
ly, especially during the day. In Reading, Pennsyl- 
yania, where the railroad plant has been operating only 
four days a week, 1930 attendance at playgrounds was 
127,606 more than the figure for 1929. Some extra 
provisions for recreation have had to be made by this 
municipality: a $10,000 play area, a swimming pool, a 
miniature golf course, and $25,000 for the improve- 
ment of old playground sites. 

A municipal playground established next to a state- 
city employment bureau in Cincinnati had an attend- 
ance of 513 during its first week. The jobless men 
enjoy base ball, horseshoes and volley ball in good 
weather; and on bad days play checkers, cards and 
target board, read books supplied by the public library, 
or listen to the piano and phonograph in the playground 
shelter house. The fact that one of the unemployed 
is in charge of the building has had a splendid effect 
on the group. When requests for workers are received, 
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the men are called by the employment bureau. The 
bureau reports that the men have a better spirit while 
waiting because of the recreational facilities, 

Old-fashioned horseshoe pitching helps to relieve the 
tedium of idle hours in Paterson, New Jersey. Here 
the recreation department has installed four new hand- 
ball courts and many courts for “barnyard golf” to aid 
the unemployment situation. The recreation system of 
Westchester County, New York, is providing centers 
for rest and recreation, where the unemployed may 
play games or learn, under expert instruction, how to 
make saleable articles. A. given number of free ad- 
missions daily are provided by local theatres at other 
than the peak hours, and facilities for games and read- 
ing are supplied at employment agencies. 

New municipal golf courses will be constructed in 
Boston and Springfield, Massachusetts, as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure. The Boston course is expected 
to furnish work during the winter for two hundred 
men. San Antonio, Texas, has rushed to completion 
plans for building new community houses on the play- 
grounds and for enlarging old ones. 
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and Physical Education 


A Preliminary Report of the Committee on Professional Objectives 
Suggestions Should be Addressed to the Chairman of the Committee 


1. An adequate health examination and a comprehensive protection program for every school child 
to include control of communicable diseases, healthful school environment, and hygienic stan- 
dards in the entire curricular and extra-curricular life of the school. 

2. A program of health and physical education based upon the nature of man and the evident needs 
in American life and dedicated to the health, happiness, and character of the American people. 

3. Adequate indoor and outdoor facilities in every school, and adequate time in the curriculum. 


4. Coordination of community effort in policies, finances, and use of facilities for programs of 


5. Health instruction, based upon scientific materials, progressively arranged throughout the grades 
and upper schools, and directed toward personal accomplishment and social ideals. 


6. Establishment of procedures for the scientific classification of participants to insure the best 


7. Professionally trained and accredited supervisors and teachers for all branches of the health and 
physical education program including the coaching of athletic teams. 

8. Promotion of the idea of play and recreation as aspects of the finest living. 

9. The accreditment of health and physical education in high schools and colleges for graduation 
and the acceptance of such credits from high school for college entrance. 

10. The organization and administration of health and physical education in schools as a single, 


Committee on Professional Objectives 
Dr. J. F. Williams, Chairman 


Miss Mary C. Coleman 
Miss Mary Gross 

Miss Blanche M. Trilling 
Miss Helen Smith 

Miss Alice Belding 

Miss Ruth Evans 


the Platform of Health 


Miss Rosalind Cassidy 
Miss Alma Ruhmschussel 
Miss Vera Gardiner 
Miss Mary Weiss 

Miss Myra T. Crossman 
Miss Dorothy Gibling 
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Proceedings of Meetings in 
‘ 


HE annual meeting of the Council: of the Amer- 

ican Physical Education Association was held dur- 

ing the past Christmas holidays at thé Hotel Penn- 
sylvania at New York City. The Executive Commit- 
tee met on Monday evening, December 29th. On Tues- 
day morning, December 30th., the Advisory Council 
met, with President Maroney presiding. At this morn- 
ing meeting the reports of the following committees 
were presented and discussed. 


Report on the New Constitution, Dr. C. L. Brownell, Chair- 
man. 

Report on the Code of Ethics, Dr. Harry A. Scott, Chair- 
man. Read by Dr. Glen Howard. ‘ 


Report on Swimming Pools, Mr. George D. Butler, Chair- 
man. 
Report on Athletics for Girls and Women, Miss Helen 


Coops, Chairman. 

Report on Playground Construction, Mr. Ernst Hermann, 
Chairman. 

Report on Medical Examinations for Girls and Women, Dr. 
Margaret Bell, Chairman. 


Report on Research Monographs, Dr. 
Chairman. Read by Dr. Maroney. 

Report on Costumes for Girls and Women in Physical Ed- 
ucation, Miss Mabel Lee, Chairman. 


William LaPorte, 


In Memoriam 


WHEREAS, Major Percy Prince, State Director 
of Health and Physical Education of Delaware 
has passed to the Great Beyond, and 


WHEREAS, for many years he has contributed 
much to the advancement of our profession, and 


WHEREAS he has been a loyal friend and a 
leader in the development of children, 


BE IT RESOLVED: that the American Phys- 


ical Educatiori Association express its regret of 


this great loss of one of its valued members, and 
that our deepest condolence be expressed to his 
family. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the copy 
of this Resolution be entered on the minutes of 
the American Physical Education Association, 
published in the official journal, and a copy be 
sent to the family. 


Dr. William Burdick 
N. P. Neilson 
E. V. Graves 
J. E. Rogers 


Necrology Committee: 





The National Council Meeting 


New York, December 29-30 


Report on Teacher Training, Dr. A. G. Ireland, Chairman, 
Report on Physical Examinations for Women, Dr. Gertrude 


Moulton, Chairman. Read by Miss Mayer, member of the 
Committee. 

Report on Tests and Measurements, Dr. C. L. Brownell 
Chairman. 


On Tuesday afternoon Dr, F. W. Maroney, Presj- 
dent of the Association, called the Council Meeting to 
order at 2:15. The following members were present: 
Mr. V. S. Blanchard, Miss Marjorie Bouve, Mr. 
Thomas Brown, Mr. John Brown, Jr., Dr. C. [. 
Brownell, Dr. William Burdick, Mr. Walter A. Cox. 
Mr. Edgar Everts, Miss Edith Gates, Miss Helen 
Hazelton, Dr. A. G. Ireland, Mr. Tucker Jones, Dr. 
C. V. Langton, Dr. A. S. Lamb, Miss Mabel Lee, Dr. 
J. H. McCurdy, Dr. F. W. Maroney, Mr. E. D. Mit- 
chell, Dr, C. O. Molander, Mr. William G. Moorehead, 
Mr. Grover Mueller, Mr. Neils P. Neilson, Mr. H, 
Otopalik, Mr. Emil Rath, Mr. Robert C. Rice, Dr, 
F. R. Rogers, Mr. J. E. Rogers, Dr. C. W. Savage, 
Miss Mazie Scanlon, Mr. Carl Schrader, Mr. Henry 
J. Schnelle, Dr. Jackson Sharman, Mr, A. W. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Randall Warden, Dr. A. P. Way, and Dr. 
J. F. Williams. 


The following business was transacted : 


The financial report of the A.P.E.A. 
accepted. 
approved. 


The report of the business of the Executive Committee was 
read and approved. 


The Convention fees for the coming National Meeting at 
Detroit were set as follows: $1.00 for members of the Asso- 
ciation; $2.00 for non-members; fifty cents for undergraduate 
students. 


was presented and 
The budget for the coming year (1931) was also 


The reports of the various standing committees were pre- 
sented and it was voted that these committees should be con- 
tinued subject to the incoming officers’ consideration of dis- 
charge, and that the work of the committees should be con- 
tinued or completed as the new officers deem necessary. 


The Ten Cardinal Points in the American Physical Educa- 
tion Assodciation’s platform of Health and Physical Education 
were read by Dr. J. F. Williams, Chairman. It was voted 
that the work of this special committee should be continued. 


Dr. C. L. Brownell, Chairman, presented the report of the 
constitution committee. After discussion, it was voted to at- 
cept the new constitution which was to go into effect after the 
next national convention at Detroit. 
the constitution committee be discharged and that the associ- 
ation give a vote of thanks to Dr. Brownz-ll and the commit- 
tee members for their excellent work. 


The following members were appointed by President Mar- 
oney to serve on a joint committee to study problems and pro- 
cedures in girls’ and boys’ athletics and relations of the rules 
committees to the A.P.E.A.: Miss Margaret Hussey, Mis 


Gladys Palmer, Miss Helen Hazelton, Mr. Carl Schrader, Dr. j 


William Burdick, Mr. William LaPorte. This committee wil 
report at the National Convention in Detroit. 


Dr. A. G. Ireland reported for the committee on hone 








It was also voted that § 























































The list of names which had been proposed by this 


ae and approved by the executive committee was sub- 
pe It was voted that the report be adopted and that the 
aoe be given a vote of thanks. 


Dr. Burdick moved that the resolution in memory of Major 
p, S. Prince be adopted. me ei 

Dr. Savage moved that the resolution in memory of Lillian 
Curtis Drew be adopted. . | 
These two resolutions were unanimously carried by all 
nding in silent tribute. . 
Invitations to hold the National Convention in 1932 were re- 
ceived from Toronto, Atlantic City, and Philadelphia. Miss 
Mazie Scanlon presented the invitation from Atlantic City and 
Mr. Grover Mueller presented the invitation from Philadel- 
, phia. The officers of the Eastern District gave their approval 
to holding the convention in either city. After a discussion a 
yote was taken which resulted in Philadelphia being selected as 
the 1932 convention city. 


sta 


WHEREAS Lillian Curtis Drew won our ad- 
miration by her great energy and unusual ability, 
our respect by her unwavering allegiance to the 
highest ideals and standards of our profession, 
and our deep affection by her womanliness, cour- 
age, keen sense of humor and good fellowship; 
and 


WHEREAS Lillian Curtis Drew was devoted 
to her profession and rendered most efficient 
service to it as teacher, lecturer and author; and 


WHEREAS Lillian Curtis Drew represented the 
highest ideals of the Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics throughout her course as a member 
of the class of 1893; and 


WHEREAS she was a pioneer in the field of 
Corrective and Remedial Gymnastics and _ con- 
tributed immeasurably to the advancement of her 
profession during her thirty-seven years of active 
service: as instructor in the office of Doctors 
Bradford and Brackett in Boston from 1894 to 
1909; as Head of the Department of Corrective 
Gymnastics and instructor in Corrective Gym- 
nastics, Kinesiology, Anatomy and Hygiene at 
Teachers College, Columbia University from 
1909 to 1919; as Director of Reconstruction 
Courses of Instruction at Teachers College in 
1918, and as organizer and instructor for the 
Six Weeks course in Massage given to one hun- 
dred boys in the Naval Hospital Corps in 1918; 
as Assistant Director of The Central School of 
| Hygiene and Physical Education in New York 
City and instructor in Kinesiology, Corrective 
Gymnastics and Massage from 1919 to 1929; as 
instructor in Kinesiology and Corrective Gym- 
nastics at Hunter College, New York, from 1921 
to 1923; as instructor in Corrective Gymnastics 
at New York University from 1923 to 1928; as 
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Miss Mabel Lee presented in a general way the program of 
the National Convention to be held in Detroit on April 1, 2, 3 
and 4, 


Mr. Walter Short outlined the program of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Convention in Trenton April 29, 30, May 1, 2. 


Dr. Maroney thanked the group for their cooperation and 
support during his term of office as president. 


The following officers were nominated and elected for 1931: 
Miss Mabel Lee, President; Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Vice-Pres- 
ident; Mr. Elmer D. Mitchell, Secretary-Editor. 


The new officers were called upon and gave short talks. 


Mr. Schrader then spoke in appreciation of the work of Dr. 
Maroney as outgoing President. There was a vote of apprecia- 
tion for his unselfish contribution to the cause of Physical Edu- 
cation. 


The meeting was then adjourned. 





Jn Memoriam 


special orthopaedic examiner for St. Agatha’s 
School, New York City, from 1925 to 1930; as 
lecturer and consultant in her special fields; as 
author of “Individual Gymnastics” and of 
“Adapted Group Gymnastics”; as a member of 
the Board of The American Posture League; 
and as Assistant Professor of the School of Phys- 
ical Education and Hygiene of Russell Sage Col- 
lege 1929-30; and 


WHEREAS Lillian Curtis Drew died in the 
prime of her professional life and passed to the 
fullness of Life itself on the twenty-third day of 
November, 1930; and 


WHEREAS in the death of Lillian Curtis 
Drew the profession of Physical Education has 
lost one of its staunchest allies and foremost con- 
tributors, her colleagues an always cooperative 
and devoted co-worker, and her students and 
graduates a sympathetic, understanding and_ be- 
loved friend, Now therefore, it is unanimously 


RESOLVED, that The American Physical Edu- 
cation Association enter on its minutes this ex- 
pression of its deep regret at the loss of one whose | 
life has been an inspiration to all; that this Reso- 
lution be read at the next meeting of The Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association; that this 
Resolution be printed in The Journal of Health 
and Physical. Education; and that copies be sent 
to Miss Drew’s brothers and to her friend Miss 
Isabel Cooper with whom she lived for the last 
eighteen years of her life. 





Necrology Committee: 
Helen McKinstry, Chairman 
Hazel Kinzly 
Harriet Wilde 
Catherine Van Remselaer 
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Convention P rogram, Southern Section of A. P. FE. A. 


Louisville, Ky., March IT, 12, 13, 14, 1931 


Convention Headquarters, Brown Hotel 


General Theme of Convention: Importance of Physical and Health Education in the Program of Modern Education 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11 

Registration and visits to Louisville Public Schools. Cars and 
guides furnished. Apply at registration desk, Main Lobby, 
Brown Hotel. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 11, 8:00 P. M. 
Opening Session 

Chairman, Eliot V. Graves, President Southern Section, Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, Richmond, Virginia. 

Music, by Louisville Girls High School. 

Address of Welcome—To be announced. 

Address: L. R. Gregory, Supt. of Public Schools, Louisville, 
Kentucky. Topic to be announced. 

Address: Jesse F. Williams, Prof. of Physical Education, Co- 
lumbia University. Topic: The Importance of Physical and 
Health Education in the Program of Modern Education. 

Social Dancing—Grand March. 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 12 
General Session 

Group singing, led by Miss Helen Boswell. 

Chairman: A. S. Hotchkiss, Secretary, 
A.P.E.A., Birmingham, Alabama. 

Address: Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Columbia University. Topic: To be announced. 

Address: Dr. Harris Hart, State Supt. of Pub. Instr., Rich- 
mond, Va. Topic: What a State Program in Physical and 
Health Education Means to the State’s General Education 
Program. 

Address: Dr. A. D. Browne, Prof. of Physical Education, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee. Topic: Standards and 
Methods of Grading the Pupil in Physical Education for 
High School Graduation Requirements. 

Discussion: Dr. D. K. Brace, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. (With demonstrations. ) 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 12 
Sectional Meeting on Teacher Training 

Chairman: Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Pres. Elect, South- 
ern A.P.E.A., Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Speaker: Dr. J. R. Sharman, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Michigan. Subject: Adequate Training Fol- 
lowing State’s Policies and Needs. 

2:00 Discussion: C. M. Miles, State Dir. Phys. Ed., Florida. 

:20 Speaker: To be announced. Subject: Suitable Training 
in Physical Education for Rural School Needs. 

:45 Speaker: Miss Rose McDonald, Rural Supervisor and 
Member of Virginia’s State Board of Education. Subject: 
The Classroom Teacher’s Place in the Physical and Health 
Education Program. 

Subject: Health Education 

Chairman: Arthur Upton, State Dir. Phys. Education, W. Va. 

3:15 Speaker: Dr. D. K. Oberteuffer, State Director of Phys- 
ical Educ., Ohio. Subject: Health Education, An Educa- 

tion Department’s Function and a Teacher’s Responsibility. 

3:40 Discussion: W. L. Hansen, Ky. College Arts and Sciences. 

4:00 Speaker: To be announced. Subject: Modern Methods 
in Physical and Health Education. 

4:25 Speaker: Miss M. M. Wyman, Supervisor Health and 
Safety, Louisville, Ky. Subject: Approaches in Health Ed- 
ucation in Elementary Grades. 

4:50 Speaker: Dr. C. H. Harris, Director of Health, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Subject: The Relation of Health Service to 
Health Education. 

THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 12 
General Session—7:30 P. M. 

Chairman: Dr. J. R. Sharman, University of Michigan. 

Music, by Louisville Male High School Orchestra. 

7:30 Pageant by Louisville Public Schools, Directed by H. T. 


Southern Section, 
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Taylor, Supervisor of Physical Education, Louisville 
9:00 Address—R. L. Gregory, Superintendent of Publi 
Schools, Louisville, Ky. Topic: Louisville’s Goal ies 
Health, Recreation and Physical Education Program 
9:30 Address: J. E. Rogers, Director, National Physical Ey. 
ucation Service, N.Y. City. Topic: The Value of Physicaj 
and Health Education to the Future of the South. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH 13 
General Session 

Chairman: To be announced. 

9:15 Group Singing, led by Miss Helen Boswell. 

9:30 Address: J. F. Rogers, Chief, Div. of Physical and Health 
Education, Bureau of Education, Washington. Topic: Hoy 
Can We Profit by the Findings of the White House Confer. 
ence ? 

10:15 Address: Jay B. Nash, Prof. of Phys. Educ., New York 
Univ. Topic: Keeping the Play Spirit in Physical Education, 

11:00 Address: To be announced. Topic: Physical and Health 
Education as a Curricular Subject. 

11:45 Business Meeting. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 13 
General’ Session 

General Subject: Athletics and First Aid. 

Chairman: Thomas E. McDonaugh, Director of Physical Edy 
cation and Athletics, Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky, 

1:45 Address: To be Announced. Topic: The Place of Ath- 
letics in the Physical Education Program. 

2:20 Address: Miss Anne F. Hotchkins, 
Women’s Division N.A.A.F. Topic: 
Girls’ and Women’s Sports and Games. 

3:00 Address: Commodore Longfellow, American Red Cross, 
Topic: First Aid and Prevention, with demonstrations. 


Field Secretary, 
A Sound View of 


Entertainment Feature 


3:30 Motor trip to Churchill Downs and tour of city. Cars 
leave Broadway entrance, Brown Hotel. 


Friday Evening 
Banquet 7:30. Toastmaster: To be announced. 
Address: To be announced. Topic: Character Values of Phys- 
ical and Health Education. 
Address: J. B. Nash, New York University. Topic: Fullness of 
Life Through Physical Education. 
Social Dancing. 


SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 14 
Sectional Meetings 
Dance Section 

Place, Palace Ballroom, Brown Hotel. Chairman: Miss Jessie 
Garrison, Acting State Supervisor of Phys. Educ., Ala. 

9:30 Folk Dances and Singing Games for Primary Grades, led 
by Miss Barr, Representative Victor Company, New Jersey. 

10:15 Folk and Clog Dances for Grammar Grades, led by Miss 
Alga L. Richardson, Louisville, Kentucky. 

11:00 Classroom Games with Correlation Possibilities, led by 
Florence Femersey, Louisville, Kentucky. 

11:30 Natural Dancing, led by Dudley Ashton, 

Athletic and Gymnastic Section 
Chairman: Mr. Noles, of Kentucky University. 
9:30 Speaker: To be announced. Topic: Intramural Athletics. 
Demonstrations 

10:15 Organization of Intramural Activities Suitable for the 
Smaller Rural High Schools, led by Eliot V. Graves, State 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

10:45 Fundamental Gymnastics, Individual Gymnastics, Stunts, 
etc., (Boys from Berea College participating). Led by 

R. C. Quimby, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


Louisville. 
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Authentic Costumes for Folk Dances 








HE Slavic peoples have con- 
tributed many picturesque 
and beautiful folk costumes 
to us, Among these people we 
snd Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and _ oe 


By 
LAURA MAY HILL 


Director of Physical Education for Women 


Southeastern Teachers’ College, 
Durant, Oklahoma 








bits showing in the panorama and 
the costumes are extremely artis- 
tic. The red turban that the 
women wear is decorated with 
embroidered borders as is also 
the short skirt which has a very 








Bulgaria, each country furnish- 
ing a kaleidoscope of color on any festal occasion. 
“Along the shores of the Volga, which 
separates western and eastern Russia, cos-- 
tumes are of perennial interest to the trav- 
eler, There is no better place to observe the varying 
Nizhni Novgorod: Here are merchants from Bak- 
hara and Turkestan, from White Russia, Great Russia, 
Little Russia; and above all the Tartars are in evidence. 
During the middle of August, when the trading is 
heaviest this meeting place of nations and international 
exchange offers a panorama of national costumes un- 
surpassed in Europe.” One of the familiar figures is 
the Cossack in his typical blue jacket, embroidered with 
gold, lined with silk, and fastening over the chest; 
under this he wears a vest fastened into a belt of yellow 
or green, but more often black; very long wide trous- 
ers of the same material as the jacket, or sometimes of 
white linen, but always very clean, are worn over the 
vest and cover the boots. He never wears a sword 
except when on horseback, travelling, or in war, but 
carries instead a stick with ‘an ivory knob. The turban 
is the most pleasing part of his costume as it suits every 
type of face, “lending a military dignity to the most 
insignificant and giving infinite grace to the walk.” 

One of the first sights a traveller in Russia sees is 
the Isvoschik (cab driver) who is a typical northern 
Slav with his thick, coarse hair cropped low and a low 
crowned hat crushed down on his ears. His long blue 
aremjak is generously gathered at the waist line where 
the skirt joins the body. “This ample garment, pe- 
culiar to Russian cabmen of all degrees, is so padded 
from shoulder to hip as to render corpulent the leanest 
of cabbies. A tinselled belt satisfies his native fond- 
ness for decoration.” 

Costumes in the Ukraine, Little Russia, have for 
their chief characteristics “freedom from exaggeration 
and intricate ornaments.” In Kiev, soft dark colors 
predominate and floral motifs are used especially on 
linens. The men’s dress is quite simple, usually a white 
shirt, much embroidered, and wide linen trousers with 
an overcoat of homespun cloth drawn in at the waist. 
The women, in bright skirts decorated with elaborate 
needle work and contrasting bands of color, wear waists 
of white linen which are also embroidered. The cos- 
tumes here are a delight to the eye. Nowhere in Russia 
is there so much color as here and the general effect is 
pleasing to the spectator. The market place in Kiev 
or Kharkov is a “study in color.” Red is the prevail- 
ing color among the women, but there are other bright 


Russia 





deep border. Their blouses are 
made out of pretty patterns with unique and original 
designs worked in the material. Even their heavy 
coats have designs on them and all follow practically 
the same pattern. The men have their shirts embroi- 
dered in red and blue designs and both sexes wear 
coarse boots. On festal occasions many of the young 
women are wonderful to behold as they don their 
highly colored dresses and headdresses of long bright 
pink, blue and red ribbons which stream behind them 
as they walk. Oftentimes they wear garlands of real 
or artificial flowers. Several strings of large and small 
«oral or glass beads complete this pretty costume, and 
many of the maidens with their gypsy-like complexions 

















RUSSIA 
Color Scheme 


Woman—Green skirt embroidered in yellow. Yellow apron with green 
and yellow bands. Red blouse and elaborate red and gold headdress. 
Jhite boots. 


Man—Black pants, boots, and hat trimmed with green feather. Green 
coat and red’ blouse. 
look most charming on these gala occasions. Ordi- 


narily the girls wear their hair plaited or coiled around 
the head, with flowers tucked in the braids, whereas 
the married women cover their heads with a cap. 
Another costume is the Moldavian, which is very 
similar to that of the Ukraine and has points of re- 
semblance with the Turkish dress. The men wear a 


caftau caught in by a woolen belt of different colors. 
The well-to-do peasant wears a wide strap over this, 
ornamented with buttons, little crosses and metal cabo- 
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chons. Wide trousers of blue cloth are tucked into tall 
top-boots with high heels, The women wear cotton, 
woolen or silk dresses over which they put a linen 
sleeveless coat and a silk or cotton fichu, usually of a 
very bright and startling color. The married women 
cover their hair with a handkerchief, and young girls 
wear it in plaits falling onto the shoulders or rolled 
into a chignon and held with a comb ornamented with 
glass beads. All Moldavian women have a great love 
of jewelry of every kind. 

On gala occasions the Russian girls are dressed in 
all colors of the rainbow with red predominating. The 
youths are more soberly attired in red blouses, full 
black trousers, blue jerkins and black felt hats dec- 
orated with peacock feathers. The head-dresses are 
varied and very attractive. Some wear kerchiefs or 
shawls, often of the beautiful Persian and Cashmere 
weave. Sometimes a large, round flat hat like a Ger- 
man soldier's cap or sometimes like a French kepi, are 
seen. Very often a stick is fastened to it with wide 
and narrow ribbons. The festal dress consisting of a 
red blouse with green sleeves, blue apron with yellow 
ribbons, and sleeveless jacket is often finished with 
many rows of glass beads of infinite variety, color and 
size. 


Poland 


HE costumes of the Polish peasants are most bril- 
liant. They are so brightly colored that on a mar- 
ket day, at church, or in a procession, the effect is a 
mass of every hue and tint. The women wear one 
petticoat over another. The greater the occasion the 

















POLAND 
Color Scheme 
Woman—Flowered skirt (body green, flowers yellow), yellow apron with 
flower border, many lace petticoats. Black bodice, white blouse. 
Black boots and hat. 
Man—White suit trimmed with border of colored flowers. Black boots, 
and black hat with cockade of feathers and bound by colored ribbons. 
more petticoats they put on to do honor to the day, so 
that at festivals the slimmest woman will look four or 
five times her natural size. The upper skirt may be 


a dark blue or green cotton with a red flowered design 








in it. Over that is an apron of the same material and 

design but of a different color. Then comes a son of 

short waistcoat or sleeveless jacket, either of black 

blue, or red velvet, embroidered all over with flowers 

Underneath this is worn a long blouse of white linen, 

fastened at neck and wrists by red strings. The fy) 

white sleeves form a very pretty contrast to the rest of 

the costume. Sometimes on a cold day, a leather jacket 

lined with sheepskin and edged with fur, is flung over 
the waistcoat. It is often embroidered in a pattem 
picked out in red and green leather. Picturesque as this 
jerkin is, it is not becoming to the figure, for it dogs 
away with all distinctions of age and elegance. The 
women wear no hats, but instead a kerchief so bright 
that a crowd of women and girls look like a flock of 
tropical birds. These kerchiefs are red or yellow, blue 
or white, and usually embroidered with flowers in , 
different color. They cover the hair entirely and ordj- 
narily are tied in a loose knot behind, drooping over the 
shoulders. Sometimes over the head or about the 
shoulders the women wear very brilliant shawls, and 
always around the throat and falling down the front 
of the waist are rows and rows of red coral or colored 
glass beads. Streamers of bright colored ribbons fas. 
tened to their headdress on festal days are a favorite 
ornament with the Polish peasant girls. The men may 
appear in long loose white coats, somewhat of a dress- 
ing gown in effect, reaching below the knees, embroi- 
dered with the Polish national colors of red or blue, 
and girdled with a large and very wide belt. The coat 
may be blue with red collar and cuffs according to the 
part of the country one is in. The brown jerkin the 
peasant man wears is edged with fur and often tipped 
with color. His round felt hat is, on feast days and at 
weddings, gay with flowers, ribbons and peacock feath- 
ers. The peacock, emblem of immortality and resur- 
rection from the dead, is the symbolic bird of Poland 
and signifies luck. Peacock feathers are always pres 
ent at a Polish peasant wedding. High topped boots 
add a finishing touch to the peasant’s costume. 


The Polish peasant in the Tatra Mountains most 
often wears white. He likes a red stripe ending ina 
red ornament down the outside seam of his white 
trousers. The leather jerkins are lined with white 
sheepskin which is embroidered in red, green, or black. 
The jerkin itself may be bright crimson. Under this 
jerkin he wears a coarse, wide sleeved linen shirt, which 
does not reach his waist and a big belt of three ply 
cowhide, ten inches in width and weighing over 15 
pounds, encircles his body like an armor and_ shines 
with four large brass buckles and many brass and sil- 
ver ornaments which jingle at his swaggering gait. 
For everyday he wears a shaggy sheepskin serdak 
(sleeveless coat) with long yellowish wool and tight 
woolen trousers embroidered in red and blue, and he 
carries a sharp tomahawk-like ax called a cinpaga. 


The woman of Tatra wears a coarse linen blouse, 
sleeveless sheepskin jacket embroidered in red, indigo 
blue skirt, and an orange kerchief bound about the 
head. The costumes differ according to the province: 
but one thing is certain, the Polish costume is colorful. 
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HUNGARY 
Color Scheme 


Woman—Red skirt, white apron and blouse with black bodice. Black 


hat and shoes. a ‘ 
Man—Black boots and hat with cockade of feathers. White shirt and 


sleeves. Red vest. 


The Polish peasant is a very nice person to contemplate 
and is the joy of artists. 


Hungary 


HE Hungarian costume, like all other Slavic cos- 

tumes, is very colorful and unique. The chief gar- 
ment of the national costume is the rekli or jacket, em- 
broidered with braid and decorated with silver buttons 
and lined with sheepskin with its soft warm wool. In 
summer the rekli is replaced by a chemisette with short 
embroidered sleeves which leave the arms bare. The 
petticoats, fastened over the rekli or chemisette, are 
puffed out into a thousand pleats and reach nearly to 
the ankles. These accordion-pleated skirts which are 
of the brightest colors are held out by no less than 
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twenty petticoats, for no Hungarian woman considers 
herself dressed unless she wears this number of skirts. 
With less than three she is worse than naked! The 
blouse or chemisette is generally of white or light cot- 
ton materials sometimes gaily ornamented with coarse, 
colored embroideries. A black apron trimmed with 
lace, a handkerchief of some bright color twisted 
around the neck, and well fitted stockings and boots 
complete the costume, The hair is usually divided into 
plaits, fastened with red or green ribbons and _ light 








Car aatian 











CARPATIAN 
Color Scheme 
Man—Brown pants. Yellow blouse. Black hat, belt, and boots. 


silver chains. The young girls go bareheaded while 
the married women always cover their heads with 
bright colored kerchiefs. The gypsies of Hungary, 
who are the fortune tellers and dancers, follow very 
much the same style of dress, using very many bright 
and gay colors. (Continued on page 47) 
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OR the past four years the 
Los Angeles Playground 
and Recreation Department, 
in cooperation with the Board of 
Education of this city, has been 
carrying on an intensive spring 





Every Sixth Grade Pupil a Swimmer 


By ee 
Cc. PL. NICHOLS 


Supervisor of Aquatics, Los Angeles 
Playground and Recreation Department 





find that the elementary £ 
schools in the United States have 
not included swimming pools as 
an essential part of their physical 
equipment. Yet in England this 
is not the case. Speaking of 








“Learn to Swim’’ campaign. 

The results of this campaign are such that the plan 
can safely be recommended to other cities as one in 
which the municipal pools can serve real school needs. 

We have found our campaign here in Los Angeles 
to be very successful; and the information about it 
might be of great interest to other cities similarly sit- 
uated in not having swimming pools in their schools 
yet having them in the Playground and Recreation De- 
partment under a different but coordinating adminis- 
tration. 

In a recent study conducted by the Curriculum Re- 
search Committee of the Society of Directors of Men 
in Colleges and Universities, swimming was found to 
possess the highest all round rating of all the physical 
education activities. The basis of evaluation of the ac- 
tivities included its contribution to the child’s 


a. Physical Development 

b. Social development 

c. Psychological development 
d. Safety development 

e. Recreational development. 


The various activities, some thirty in number, included 
all of the prominent individual and team games, as well 
as lifesaving, track, tumbling, dancing, apparatus, free 
exercises and marching, 


The rating of the activities was as follows: 


Swimming and Diving 8.2 Touch football 4.6 
Tennis 7.5 Gym, Games and Relays 4.2 
Football 7.2 Modified Games 3.0 
Basketball 7.2 Wrestling 4.6 
Squash ; Squash Tennis 7.2 Track and Field 6.0 
Soccer 6.7. Tumbling and Pyramids 3.5 
3aseball 6.7 Fencing 3.0 
Life-saving 6.5 Gymnastic Dancing 6.0 
Speedball 6.5 Folk Dancing 6.0 
Playground Ball 6.5 Clog and Tap Dancing 5.8 
Golf 6.3 Heavy Apparatus 5.6 
Boxing 6.3 Horseshoes (quoits) 5.6 
Handball 6.3 Archery 5.0 
Water Polo 6.3 Free exercises 4.0 
Volleyball 6.3. Marching a5 


This is significant inasmuch as it shows the impor- 
tant place swimming holds in the mind of educators 
the country over. Added significance is given this 


study for the reason that one of its objectives was “The 
selection of a minimum set of elements that should be 
considered essential to an all-round program of phys- 
ical education.” 

Therefore, with this in mind, the matter of facilities 
It is common 


should be an important consideration. 





physical education in the Eno. 
lish school, Henry S. Curtis says, “The ability to 
swim is an essential part of an Englishman’s idea of 
education. There are public swimming baths in qj 
the large cities of England, and swimming is general, 
There were, in 1903, forty-six public swimming baths 
in London. To these the children of the upper grades 
are taken during the spring and fall by their regular 
teachers. Swimming is encouraged, and medals offered 
in nearly all the principal cities. Of its special effect 
one teacher says: ‘Teacher and pupil are drawn to. 
gether in a way that hardly any other sport can effect, 
I never feel so much the big brother of my boys as 
when I am in the water with them, It is a real new 
bond. Our school reports have several times noted 
the fact that swimming has improved the tone of the 
school.’ ” 

The schools of Los Angeles have felt that the age 
attained by the average sixth grader is the time when 
the elements of swimming skill are best learned and 
with the maximum facility. The proper degree of 
physical strength is now developed and it is usual to 
find that the retarding fears, which may come to the 
child as he grows older without acquiring the knowl 
edge of swimming, are absent. 

The plan as used in Los Angeles goes into action 
each spring just before school closes for the summer 
vacation. One week is set aside for the girls’ cam- 
paign; the following week the boys’ campaign is run 
off. Last year it was found necessary, because of the 
increased demand on the part of the students, to oper- 
ate four of the ten pools for an additional two weeks. 

Attendance in the campaign is entirely voluntary. 
Posters are sent out to the schools in the neighborhood 
of the pools, advertising the dates and the opportunity 
to learn to swim. The school principal then registers 
all those who express their desire for the instruction. 
An admission card is then given the student to take 
home for the parents’ signature as evidence of permis- 
sion. This admission card contains pertinent informa- 
tion as well as coupons or stubs attached to the main 
body of the card. Each card is stamped with a serial 
number to be used in case an accurate check of any 
student’s attendance may be desired. The attendance 
is taken at the pool by the collection of the proper stub. 
The first day the main body of the card is taken and 
filed. (A specimen card is shown on opposite page. ) 

It was necessary to limit the attendance in each pool 
to the capacity of the shallow end, for good teaching 
arrangement at each pool differs somewhat in this re- 
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Five feet of gutter space is needed for each 
,er to get the best results. Of course both sides 


of the pool can be used in the standardized method of 


instruction that is followed. 


A meeting was held with the pool directors prior to 
the beginning of the campaign. At this meeting the 


details of organization were rehearsed. 


As all students were beginners, no classification test 


wa 


5 necessary and therefore instruction began with the 


whole group advancing approximately at the same rate. 
A teaching period of thirty minutes was followed 


with a practice period of ten minutes. 


As the temperature of the water was approximately 
75 degrees no appreciable chilling was noted. 

The attendance records showed that during the two 
weeks of the regular campaign period there were 4,210 


lessons given to 957 students. 


Of this number 593 


(or 63%) passed the Red Cross beginners’ tests and 





Swimming Campaign Admission Card 


LOS ANGELES 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


In Cooperation With 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL BOARD 


Present this card at the 


Los Angeles Municipal Plunge during Learn to Swim Week, 


(Boys—June 9 to 13.) 


Slogan: ‘‘Every 6th Grader a Swimmer.” 
This ticket or stubs attached, with 10c, admits bearer each day of lesson 
period. 
Mo aia aie tied oie alelb ie Oh a nin ao SW OSA les Sram Dw oe Si alain eee 
Ca ann salle iu ve sees ae oa 9 Saesioria slo Sos) Spas SS RSC a a oa Te atach Glaa tee Be RS 


NE sc hivoa ec ishechudhshaie savin Ao-e euany Sim dere a Web leO 


(Suit and Towel Included in Price.) 


Ess i etc ais bas ah tbe eho aim ben aiuto st le a mR Irom reat Sarge lalea 


Present stubs for subsequent classes. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1495 
1495 
1495 
1495 
1495 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Municipal Plunge 
Municipal Plunge 
Municipal Plunge 
Municipal Plunge 
Municipal Plunge 


(This card is non-transferable) 


I 
II 
III 
IV 
Vv 





received the award button. 
another 20% learned to swim, but either not well 
enough to pass the test or else failed to receive the 
award because they did not attend the last meeting of 
the class which was the only time the tests were given. 

During the following two weeks’ extended campaign, 
held at only four pools, an additional 234 students 
entered; this brought the total to 1,391 students who, 
owing to their own desire to enter it and learn how to 
swim, received the benefit of the campaign. The total 
number of lessons given in the four weeks was 5,405. 

The standard method of instruction was the same as 
that used in all group instruction in the Los Angeles 


Municipal Pools and is as follows: 


It is probable that easily 


DEPARTMENT OF PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


DIVISION OF AQUATICS 


MASS METHOD OF SWIMMING INSTRUCTION 


LESSON 1 


I. CONFIDENCE. 


1. Water Bobbing. 
down in the water on the instructor’s count. 


Class joins hands in a circle and bob 
Simple “Ducking.” 


2. Bobbing in Rhythm. Class holds hands to prevent wiping 
water from the eyes, and instructor counts in slow rhythm while 


class ducks, 


Continue repeating for 25 counts. This step 
should be done with a rhythmical count. 


_ 3. Humming Through the Nose Under Water. As a step 
in learning water breathing, humming through the nose approx- 


imates nearest the coordination to be learned. When all the 
air is not exhaled from the lungs the student “gags.” Breathing 
is used here as a means for obtaining water confidence. A com- 
plete knowledge of water breathing is not attempted at this time. 

4. Humming in Regular Rhythm. After the humming co- 
ordination is learned, the student should endeavor to make the 
movement regular. Repeat slowly for 25 counts. 


5. Count the Fingers Under Water. As a step in “at home- 
ness in the water,” counting the fingers serves as a means to 
become accustomed to the “feel” of the water in the eyes. En- 
deavor to count the fingers on one hand with the index finger 
of the other. Thus the eyes will be opened and the movement 
learned. Endeavor to increase the number of fingers counted 
at each trial. 


II. BUOYANCY AND CONFIDENCE. 


6. Count the Toes Under Water. The body is tipped for 
ward into the water, with one leg on the bottom. The toes 
should be counted with the index finger of the opposite hand. 
In leaning over into the water the usual horizontal posture 
that is used in swimming is taken. This is much of the value 
of this step. 

LESSON 2. 

(Review Lesson 1 quickly to refresh last lesson’s experience. ) 

7. Pick up Three Stones from Bottom of Pool. (This step 
to be used only with individual instruction.) The stones are 
placed in an ever widening triangle. The student endeavors to 
pick them up during one submergence. Object: Under water 
confidence. Do not use this step with large classes and in 
mass instruction. Keep stones out of pool when not in use. 

8. Dead Man’s Float. Holding on to the rope across the 
pool or gutter at the side of the pool, the feet are raised off 
the bottom of the pool, arms extended long, while holding on 
to the rope or gutter, face submerged. Object: to assume the 
horizontal swimming position. 

9. Dead Man’s Float with Push Away from Rope or Gutier. 
While assuming above position, push away feet first from gutter 
or rope and float motionless. The instructor should count in a 
loud tone of voice so that his class can hear him, the student 
should be urged to stay down, and increasing the number of 
counts at each repeat of this step. 

10. Turtle Float. While standing at nipple height in the 
water, squat down, grasping the knees low and dropping the 
head to the knees while tipping forward. Hold this position 
and while the body floats, back out of the water. Hold for the 
longest count of the instructor, (instructor counting in a loud 
tone of voice in rhythm.) 

11. Push off from the Side of Tank and Float. Grasp the 
gutter with the hands behind the back, face forward into the 
pool, swing knees up to chest with feet against the side of pool. 
Extend the arms forward and push off vigorously into the 
water, assuming the “dead man’s float” position while moving 
through the water. Head down. : Endeavor to have students 
increase their distance at each trial. 


LESSON 3. 
(Review Lessons 1 and 2 briefly. ) 
III. LEG STROKE. 

12. Drill for Flutter Kick. With the class sitting on the 
side of the pool, with the feet in the water, practice the flutter 
kick. Ankles should be relaxed, slight play in the knees, large 
splash in rhythm for approximately 50 to 1 counts. 

13. Push, Float and Kick. Repeat the push from the side 
with the addition of the flutter kick to help propel the body 
over the water. 

14. Flutter for Distance. With the head submerged through- 
out the step, see how far across the pool the body may be 
propelled. Endeavor to show the student that he can go in- 
creasing distances with each trial. 

15. Push, Flutter, Breathe, Flutter. Same as above step, 
but endeavor to get one breath while fluttering, and continue 
on without touching the bottom of pool. Continue repeating 

(Concluded on page 55) 













NEW BOOKS =, 


Just Published 
A Practical Manual 


Physical Capacity Tests 


By Frederick Rand Rogers 
12 mo. Cloth Illustrated 















Now Ready 
Simple Rhythms for Little Tots 


Characteristic Rhythms 
By Dudley Ashton and Anna R. Schmidt 


Stiff Paper Covers Illustrated Price 80c 


Price 75c 


A handbook that fills a definite need illus- 
trated with 20 carefully posed photographs. 
Concise and to the point. It contains: 


The authors present in this little book 
simple rhythms for children with music es- 
pecially adapted to chosen activities, These 
rhythms have been used in the Louisville 
(Ky.) Public Schools and have been found 
decidedly practical and useful. 


I. Accuracy in Testing Technique. 
Il. The Significatice of Physical Capacity 
Tests. 
III. Supplementary Materials. 





Ready Late in February 


TAP 


CAPER 20 
and 


By 8vo., Cloth 


Helen Frost CLOG 


Octavo Cloth 


Ready in March 


Another Best Seller by the 
Author of “The Clog Dance 


ok” ote. A Translation of a Famous Work! 


Expression Gymnastics 
By Rudolf Bode 


Translated by Sonya Forthal and Elizabeth Waterman 


Price $2.0 





; Illustrated 


A noteworthy contribution to the cause of 
Physical Education. Rudolf Bode is te. 
garded as one of the most profound schd- 
] ars in his field. Every keen student will wish 


With Music Illustrated by Silhouettes 





















This new volume 
of fifteen (15) 
dances in character 
is arranged as fol- 

lows: 


Six (6) Elementary 
Dances 


Four (4) Intermed- 
iate Dances 


Five (5) Advanced 
Dances 
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Drummer Boy 

Cheer Leader 
Sally—waltz 

Gob and Goblin 
Blue Black 

The Raw Recruit 
Banjo—A Hand Clap 


Jig . 
Puss in Boots—waltz 
Hummin’ Bird—tap 


Backchat—tap 

Mountain Lad—tap 

One-Two-Three-Four 
—waltz 

On Mah Way—tap 

The Village Wag—tap 

Corn Tageous 





















peared. 


Have you seen - ? 
Neilson and Van Hagen’s 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The New Dances 
are fully described 
and special music 
for the different 
selections is ar- 
ranged by 


Ruth Garland, 
Lily Strickland 


S. Frangopuolo 


to have his latest book. The influence of 
German thought is becoming felt more and 
more in this country and in this book we 
have constructive thinking on an important 
subject. He divides his material into two 
parts—Theory and _ practice—making the 
book a practical text. 

The translators have rendered a great 
service in making this work available for 
teachers in this country. 

If you are abreast of the times, you will 
have this book in your library. 





$200 


By N. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen 


Never before has any one of our books received such enthusiastic praise. School 
systems and colleges are ordering it in large quantities because of its practical 
value. It is without doubt the “best single book” on the subject that has yet ap- 


A Complete Course of Study in One Volume 









Have you our 
complete catalogue? 
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PUBLI 
67 West 44St AsB6e| NEw YORK 










SHERS 


& COMPANY 





Is your name on 
our mailing list? 
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+ PAGEANTRY + 





PAGEANTS WITH A PURPOSE SERIES 


Edited by Linwood Taft 








SPRINGTIME (A May Day Pageant)—(Sect. 201), by 
Catherine Snodgrass. An _ outdoor Processional with 
Music, Dancing and Recitation. $ .50 


GALAHAD (A Pageant of the Holy Grail) —(Sect. 202), by 
Linwood Taft. Based largely on Mallory’s version of the 
Grail Legend. $ .75 


TREE OF MEMORY (An Armistice Day Pageant)—(Sect. 
203), by Grace C. Moses. An appropriate pageant for 
Memorial exercises. $ .50 


PERSERHONE (A_ Pageant of the Seasons)—(Sect. 204), 
by Elizabeth Selden. With full directions for music, danc- 
ing and acting. $ .75 


THE ANGER OF THE SUN—(Sect 209), by Mary Dren- 
nan. Adapted from the Shinto Legends. $ .50 





THE veares OF SIR LAUNFAL—(Sect. 210), by Dor- 
othy Clark and Clark Unverzagt. Portrays spirit of Re- 
ligion, Love and Service. .50 


A PORT OF DREAMS Ciee Newcomer to America) 
(Sect. 211), by Katharine L. Chapman. An appropriate 
Americanization pageant. - $1.00 


AN ENGLISH MAY FESTIVAL—(Sect. 212), by Lin- 
wood Taft. One of the most popular pageants in the 
series. $ .50 


A PAGEANT OF THE SEASONS—(Sect 213), by Ethel 
Holmes and Nina Carey. Full directions for costumes 
and music. $ .75 


TEXAS, THE LAND OF ROMANCE—(Sect. 214), 
May Perry. An historical pageant in six episodes. $3 















THE RECOMPENSE—(Sect. 215), by Ethel Holmes and 
Nina Carey. For the closing exercises of a Junior High THE GOLDEN AGE—(Sect. 217), by Katharine L. Chap- 
School. $ .50 man. Based on ‘‘The Legend of Cupid and Psyche.” $ .75 












THE rae oe OF INDIAN CORN—(Sect. 216), by 
Esse V. Hathaway. Depicts the settling of the Western 
Plains. $ .50 


SWIMMING PAGEANTS (For Indoor and Outdoor Pro- 
duction) —(Sect. 205- ~~. ad Mary A. Brownell. Each 
Section $ .75, the Set $2.5 























For Outdoor Production Tit. Swimming Pageants and Stunts 
Treasure of Youth’s Happiness The Frog’s Victory 

The Naid The Sea Prince 

Indian Pageant Stunts 






















For Outdoor Production 
The Pageant of the Waters 
The Choosing of Antaeos 

Narcissus 


For Outdoor and Indoor Production 
A Night in Arabia 


The Princess Elaine’s Tournament 











All the Pageants listed above are in paper and are punched to fit The Physical 
Fducation Handbook. Please order by section number. 



















THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN, by Alice D. Riley. THE CONFLICT, A Health Masque in Pantomime, by 
8vo.-Full Cloth $1.50 Gertrude Colby. 8vo. Full Cloth, Illustrated $1.50 

A Pageant presenting the development of brotherhood “The Conflict” presents by means of pd and sym- 

from its personal to its international phases through the bolism the contest between the forces of Ignorance and 







prologue and eight episodes. Enlightenment for the possession of Humanity. 


MOTHER GOOSE MAY DAY With Music for Dances, by 






TH D, P igne 

Kathleen Turner and Margaret Wills. 8vo. Full Cloth, . ee = vo World Peer — 

Illustrated $1.00 the Faculty of Public School, Buffalo, N. Y. 8vo. Full 
Here we have Alice in Wonderland, The Sandman, the Cloth, Illustrated $2.00 

Elves, Mother Goose and all her family, King Cole, the In Five Episodes showing Spirit of Africa, Asia, Eur- 

Queen of Hearts, Peter Pan and the Fairies. A color- ope, South America, and North America. 

tul pageant with plenty of action. 


PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS, by Marion 

Kennedy and Katherine Bemis. 12 mo. Full Cloth $1.50 

This book is particularly adapted to Primary grades 

and includes a wide variety of subjects. Teachers may 

easily change parts adapting the number desired to a 
particular need. 










SPECIAL DAY PAGEANTS by Marion Kennedy and 
Katherine Bemis. 8vo. Full Cloth $1.50 
Each pageant is based on sound educational and_psycho- 
logical principles. Each develops a theme and drives 
home a subtle and sustained lesson that cannot fail to 
impress itself on the children’s minds. 











The Only Complete Text on the Subject 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PAGEANTRY, by Linwood Taft, 
Chairman Dept. of Pageants, Drama League of America. 
8vo. Full Cloth $2.00 

Detailed directions of organization, committees, direc- 
tors, management, music, songs, cast, rehearsals, per- 
formance, etc. are given. Any one contemplating the 

performance of a pageant should hase this book as a guide. 

























Books on Health A.S.BARN ES “ &COMPANY Send for Our 
and Physical PUBLI SHERS New Complete 
Education Catalogue 


67 West 44St AsBée, NEw YORK 
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News from the Eastern District § ociety 


Assembled by Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, Chairman 





(The Eastern District Society will hold its convention at Trenton, New Jersey, on April 29th, 30th, May 1 
Organization and planning committees look forward to the most outstanding convention in the history of the Eastern 





a. 


st and 2nd, 


District. Note the dates on your calendar now and make plans to be present.) 





Maine 


Roland H. Cobb 

The Bates College Women’s Athletic Association sponsored 
a High School Play Day at Lewiston on Saturday, November 
8th. The Association was hostess to the girls and coaches 
representing several secondary and preparatory schools of the 
state, each of which sent three delegates and a coach. 

The purpose of the Play Day was to promote the idea of 
“play for play’s sake” and to give the girls something in the 
way of recreational activities which might be introduced at their 
own schools. This was an important feature as many of the 
schools have little or no equipment. Following the activities 
the girls took showers, a new experience for many. 


The program: 
9 :00— 9:15 Registration in Rand Gymnasium. 
9:15— 9.45 Explanation of Day’s Activities. 
9 :45—11:45 Track Meet on Women’s Athletic Field. 

Events: 50 Yard Dash, 75 Yard Dash, Relay Race, Potato 
Race, Three-legged Race, Obstacle Race. 
11:15—11:45 Rest Period. 

11:45— 1:00 Lunch in Rand Gymnasium. 

1 :00— 2:00 Discussion. 

2:00— 3:00 Games, Women’s Athletic Field: Dodge Ball, Club 
Snatch, Three Deep, Sisters, Bat Ball, Crows and Cranes. 

3 :00— 4:00 Speedball, Women’s Athletic Field. 

Following the program cider and cookies were served. 

Last year Bates College held a successful Intercollegiate 
Play Day. 

On January 10, the Third Annual Conference on Health and 
Physical Education was held at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine, in charge of Professor Roland H. Cobb. One hundred 
and sixty-three people were in attendance. 

The State Committee of the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., 
held its first meeting at Bangor in connection with the Maine 





PROGRAM 


; Society of 
State Directors of Health and Physical Education 


Department of Superintendence 
Detroit, Michigan 


Tuesday, February 24, 1930—2 P. M. 
Masonic Temple, Lodge Room No. 3 
Major E. V. Graves, President 
James E. Rogers, Secretary 
A. W. Thompson, State Director of Physical Education, 
Michigan. 
Topic—The Michigan Four Square Program in Phys- 
ical Education. 
Leslie A. Butler, Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 
Topic—The Grand Rapids Program in Physical Edu- 
cation, Health and Recreation. 
Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, Ohio. 
Topic—Teacher Training for Physical and Health 
Education. 














State Teachers’ Convention, October 24. The members of the 
committee were addressed by Miss Corinne Van Norman of 
Colby College, Miss Helen Lengyel of the University of Maine 
and the State Chairman, Mrs. O. Fainsworth Howard. 


Rhode Island 
Neva L. Langworthy 


The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held jts 
annual meeting in connection with the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction at Providence, Thursday, October 30. Mr. James 
E. Rogers of the National Physical Education Service, Ney 
York City, gave an address on “Physical Education in Educa. 
tion.” 


Pennsylvania 
Hazel Stokes 


The Tenth Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Physical Education Society was held in Wilkes-Barre, De. 
cember 12 and 13. At a business meeting following the two 
day session, the assembly passed a resolution that the Associa- 
tion is opposed to State and National Championships in High 
School basketball and football, and that no games be played 
after the regular season. 

On Friday morning, December 12, the delegates to the con- 
vention were taken on an inspection tour to the various schools, 

In the afternoon the meeting was held in the auditorium of 
the new E. L. Meyers High School. Mr. A. L. Rummer, 
President of the Society, and Director of Physical Education 
in Wilkes-Barre City Schools, welcomed the delegates and in- 
troduced the speakers. The addresses were on various phases 
of health and physical education. The speakers were Miss M. 
M. Heffernan, Supervisor of the Bureau of Health and Phys- 
ical Education; Miss H. Stokes, Scranton Central High School; 
Mr. F. Prosch, Head of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Temple University, Philadelphia; and Dr. L. I. Blair, 
Head of the Medical Department, Wilkes-Barre City Schools, 

Alumni dinners, inspection of the Meyers High School, and 
a demonstration of physical education activities were held in the 
evening. A swimming lesson for beginners and a waltz clog by 
the high school boys were the features. 

On Saturday morning the Institute of the Wilkes-Barre 
City Teachers was held in conjunction with the general session. 
W. G. Moorhead, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
spoke on “Ten Years of Physical Education in Pennsylvania.” 
Dr. J. F. Williams, Professor of Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, gave an address, which was en- 
thusiastically received, on “The Meaning of Health.” 

Mr. C. D. Vibberts, Supervisor of the Bureau of Health and 
Physical Education, was chairman of the sectional meetings 
held on Saturday morning following the general session. The 
speakers were Mr. G. Mueller, Director of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Philadelphia Public Schools; Miss J. Mayer, 
Edison Junior High School, Harrisburg; Miss A. F. Hodg- 
kins, Field Secretary, Women’s Division, National Amateur 
Athletic Federation; and Mr. A. E. Bacon, Principal, Meyers 


High School. 
New York 
W. W. H. Mustaine 


If one questions that physical education is gaining real re- 
cognition in the elementary and secondary schools, or doubts 
that dreams come true, he has not heard of the new facilities at 
White Plains. 


$400,000 is the estimate placed upon the cost 
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or and outdoor physical education equipment of the 


of the indo 
$2,000,000 high school plant. . 
ne Mr. Frank B. McGovern, Supervisor of Physical Education 


-. White Plains, has contributed the following information on 
in 


w facilities : , . , 
tee door—Boys—A completely equipped gymnasium, 75’x95’, 


a special corrective and handball room, 28’x62’, a large locker 
room, 5 90’, a shower room, 20’x25 , two small locker rooms 
with showers, a specially equipped drying room, a large store- 
room for athletic equipment, a towel room, a physical director’s 
office, and toilet facilities. 

Indoor—Girls—A completely equipped gymnasium, 45’x75’, 
a corrective gymnasium, 28’x28", a large locker room with 
dressing booths, a shower room with 48 separate dressing com- 
partments, a store room, a towel room, and an office for the 
girls’ physical directors. 

* Outdoor—Boys—A well equipped athletic field in a beautiful 
setting on the school site, and a stadium with built-in special 
rooms and comfort stations. 

An auxiliary field 160’x240’, adjacent to the boys’ gym- 
nasium. 

Outdoor—Girls—A well equipped athletic field, 150’x300’, 
in a protected location adjoining the girls’ gymnasium. 

The new high school is provided with health service and 
health education equipment including a classroom, examina- 
tion room, dressing rooms, waiting room, and an office and 
rest room comfortably furnished and with adequate storage 
space for all needed materials. 

The new Eastview Junior High School costing about $1,500,- 
000 has two equipped gymnasia, each 60’x90’. They each have 
a special corrective room of classroom size, and adequate locker 
space adjoining the two offices of the physical directors, each 
of which has a private shower and toilets. A nearby city rec- 
reation park costing several! hundred thousand dollars will serve 
this school as a playground. 

The new Fisher Avenue Elementary School erected at a 
cost of about $750,000 has one gymnasium, 50’x75’, a corrective 
room, locker rooms, showers, and other facilities. A unique 
feature of this building will be the enclosed roof play space 
about 50’x200’. 

The Battle Avenue School which houses both junior high 
and elementary grades is to have a $1,000,000 addition, which, 
with present facilities, will provide two gymnasia, corrective 
rooms, offices, etc. : 

Preliminary plans are under way for a $1,000,000 addition 
to the Mamaroneck Avenue School with the same facilities for 
physical education as at the Battle Avenue School. 

In connection with this extensive building program the local 


‘board of education has Professors Strayer and Engelhardt of 


Teachers College, Columbia University, as advisors on all these 
building projects. 

And, so, physical education is being recognized, and dreams 
are being realized at White Plains. 


Connecticut 


C. J. Prohaska 


The prospective classroom teachers at the Danbury Normal 
School, realizing the advantages of knowledge of first aid as a 
part of safety and health education, requested last spring an 
authorized Red Cross course on this subject. The course was 
organized jointly by the State Director of Health and Phys- 
ical Education and the Director of Physical Education at the 
Normal School. It is interesting to note that these students 
elected this work as an extra curricular activity without credit 
toward graduation. 

Dr. C. J. Prohaska, State Director of Physical Education 
and Health, was officially appointed Special Instructor of the 
American Red Cross First Aid Service. This appointment 
came from headquarters in Washington and makes it possible 
to train and recommend for appointment candidates who by 
training and ability are qualified to teach first aid. With the 
attitude of interest toward first aid on the part of students and 
the authority to prepare and recommend qualified teachers, 
Connecticut looks forward to an enriched program of health 
and safety education in the schools. 
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STRIKING EVIDENCE 
of 


OUTSTANDING VALUE 





A shoe that really hugs the 
foot... that gives support 
where support is needed... 
that has proven its durability 
...that encourages sound 
healthy feet. . . that belongs 
in every gymnasium...ina 
word—PLASTICS FOR THE 
GYM! Order by mail today— 





enclose tracing of foot to in- 
sure correct size. Plastics are 


priced at $5 the pair. 


THAYER 
McNEIL 


47 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON, MASS. 
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Clown Tumbling Stunts + 


CONCLUDED FRoV 
THE JANUARY ISsug 


By L. L. McCLOW, South Chicago Department, Y.M.C.A. 
Illustrations by D. N. ANDERSON 


This article and the preceding article in the January number, entitled “Clown Tumbling Stunts,” is taken from ‘‘Tumbling LIllustrateq” by 


L. L. McClow, to be published in the Spring (1931) by A. S. 


Barnes & Co., Inc. 


The material is used by permission. 
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Explanation 


Tables (Continued) 11. 


12. 


Table to Mat. 13. 


One Gives Two Backward Roll Over Feet and Hands from 


Double Roll from Table to Mats. 

Double Roll from Mats to Table. 

One Siderolls Two Over Table by Nape of Neck after Ar- 
guing. 


Side Roll Over Table. 
Slide Feet Foremost Across Table. 


Leg Splits On Table—One straddles across table in a walk 
stand position. Two grasps One’s ankle, Three the other. 


Two and Three circle around the table in opposite directions 
twisting One’s legs, Two walking under Three when they 
meet. 
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Barrels 
NOTE: A large barrel should be used, cutting it down to a 12 
height less than the leg length of the performers so that they p 
can straddle it with one foot inside and one out. Reinforce the 


10. Hand Spring Out of Barrel. 
11. Backward Somersault Off Rim of Barrel. 
Forward Somersault Off Rim of Barrel. 


Miscellaneous 


bottom; pad the top rim with split two inch rubber hose nailed 


on. 
i. 
. Jump In and Out of Barrel with Both Feet. 
Fall Back to Sitting.in Barrel. 

In Sitting Position in Barrel Up-end it and Walk Off. 


SON Nun wr 


Jump In and Out of Barrel with One Foot. 


Jump to Rim of Barrel. 
Full Twist in Barrel. 

Walk on Rolling Barrel. 
Slide Forward on Barrel Backward Roll Off. 


Dive Out of Barrel. 





1. Board on One’s Shoulder Who Whirls Hitting Two, Turns, 
(to see whom he hit turning the other way) Strikes Three 
—Use a light weight board and clap hands as board strikes 
for noise effect. A clap board is also very good which is 
made by tacking a very narrow strip between two light 
boards. Place the strip near the end which is to be grasped. 
This arrangement makes a loud noise when it strikes an ob- 
ject. 

2. One Spanks Two with Board as He Lands from Round 
Off. 
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6. 


One Leap Frogs on Board, Rolls, Draws it Thru Leg 
Overhead to Strike Two, It Strikes Three. 

Lean for Cady Hat, Stumble, Rol’ with Head in It. 

One Sits on Table, Two Pushing One Back into Barrel in 
Sitting Position. 

One Knocks Two’s Feet Out with Broom, Two Does Same 
with His Legs. 


Combinations 


. Pull Chair Out from Under Partners—One starts to sit 
on chair as Two pulls it away. Two starts to sit on chair 





as Three pulls it away. Four carries it away as Three 
starts to sit down. All fall in succession. 


. Rolls with Stool, Pull Up by Trousers and Kick—Stool 


on one side, One jumps on legs bringing it upright and sits 
on it. One rolls with it. Two pushes One off backward. 
Two does forward and backward roll with stool. One pushes 
Two by nape of neck to mat, pulls him up by trousers and 
kicks him into roll. 


. Backward Roll, Kicked to Face—One backward rolls, Two 


kicks him forward on face, pulls him up by .rousers and 


again kicks him into a roll. 








| 
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— 50% of your pupils 


‘need this correction for 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


ie all probability, more than half the peo- 
ple under your supervision are victims of 
“Athlete’s Foot.” Golfer’s foot, toe itch, 
dobie-itch—there are many names for the 
same disease, and the symptoms are redness 
between the toes, with i-t-c-h-i-n-g. Or a 
thick, moist skin condition—sometimes dry- 
ness with little scales. 

The danger signals* vary, but authorities 
agree that they are generally traceable to the 
ringworm germ called tinea trichophyton, 
which attacks at least half the population at 
some time or other! 

It lurks in the very places where your pu- 
pils come for health—on the edges of swim- 
ming pools and showers—in gymnasiums— 
on locker- and dressing-room floors. And in 





*WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ—tinea 
trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves in sev- 
eral different ways, usually between the toes—sometimes 
by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often by tiny itch- 
ing blisters. The skin may turn white, thick and moist, 
or it may develop dryness with little scales. Any one of 
these calls for immediate treatment! If the case appears 
aggravated and does not readily yield to Absorbine Jr., 
consult your physician without delay. 


Absorbine 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED SORE 
MUSCLES, MUSCULAR ACHES, BRUISES, 
BURNS, CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 


spite of modern sanitation, this fungus para- 
site continues to infect and reinfect millions 
of bare feet any time they come in contact 
with damp floors. 


Absorbine Jr. kills the germs 


of 
“ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


If anyone comes to you suffering with this 
condition, remember that Absorbine Jr. has 
been tested by a famous New York labora- 
tory—and it has been found that it pene- 
trates flesh-like tissues, and wherever it 
penetrates, it kills the ringworm germ! 

It might not be a bad idea to have all your 
pupils examine their feet at once. At the 
slightest symptom* mentioned, full strength 
Absorbine Jr. should be doused on the 
feet. A bottle should be kept handy in 
every locker to use as a preventive after ev- 
ery exposure of bare feet on damp floors. 
At all druggists—$1.25. W. F. Young, Inc., 
472 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Jump in Barrel, Full Twist, Jump Out. 


wa 


Round Off Bumping Partners—One round offs bumping 
Two who backward rolls with chest roll down. One does 
same to Three. One round offs, Two spanks him with board 
as he lands. 


6. Slap and Clap—One round offs bumping Two who back- 
ward rolls with chest roll down. Two slaps One’s cheek as 
Two claps his hands, reverse. Both sit down soles of feet 
together, turn face down, One backward rolls thru Two’s 

legs as he backward rolls. They shake hands. 


Ni 


10. 
11. 


Dive Over Partner Grasping Paper—One dives over stool, 
picks up paper, backward rolls to seat. Two dives over 
graspng paper, backward rolls and One pulls away stool as 
Two drops back upstarts. 

Hand Spring Over Back to Chair, Pull Chair Out—One 
hand springs from mat over back of chair to sitting posi- 
tion on it. One rolls and backward rolls, Two pulls chair 
out from under him. One alights on back, feet in air. 
Jump in Barrel, Dive Out. 

Jump in Barrel, Hand Spring Out. 

Jump in Barrel, Jump to Rim, Backward Somersault Off. 
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“We haven't 


yet begun 
We've seen booms and depressions, good times and bad; we've seen 


> ht! 9 farms become cities and territories become states—and we’ve seen 

to 1g ’ more! In the 48 years of our existence we've seen the magnificent 

courage of men and women turn apparent defeat into victory in solv- 

* ing almost insurmountable problems—and in building for the future of 
mankind. 







Narragansett, today as in all those 48 years, finds a joy in building— 
in cooperating with Physical Directors throughout the world by pro- 
ducing for them the finest in gymnasium apparatus so that they, in turn, 
may help to develop the kind of bodies. for the kind of men who say 
“We haven’t yet begun to fight!” 








Narragansett can also supply fine Steel Lockers, 
Cabinets and Shelving. Send for Literature. 


THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CoO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Chicago: New York: 
1504 Monadnock Block 214 East 40th Street 








































ITHACA SCHOOL Russell Sage College 
OF PHYSICAL School of Physical Education and Hygiene 
EDUC ATION Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 


Physical Education 


——e SS 
Offers 


puris prepared in three years to teach 
Physical Education, coach athletic teams, 





and to supervise playgrounds in New York A Four Year Course leading to the B.S 
State and all other states granting reciproc- : ; : ‘aii 
ity. In 4 years graduates receive the Bache- degree in Physical Education 


lor of Physical Education degree, making 
them eligible to teach anywhere in the United 
States. Large faculty, including “Jack” 





Moakley, head coach of 1920 Olympic team, N September, 1930, the Central School 
and Walter O’Connell, wrestling coach, 1924 I - oo Rg “achnit - bo a - per 
Olympic team. Unusual opportunities for in Troy, New York. The first two years 


practice teaching and observation of games. 
aa vos tse a? brn Gy ea tural subjects and the last two years to 
Seen poo’ ” a D — technical training. The faculty of the 
sarn residence credit toward the Degree in Central School including Miss Helen Mc- 
vacation time. Kinstry, B.S., Director, continues with 


Spring Term begins February 12th the school in its new home. 


—C- 


of the course are devoted largely to cul- 


For catalogue address 
Send for catalog 


Laurence S. Hill, Dean MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. Russell Sage College Troy, New York 
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Jump in Barrel, Jump to Rim, Forward Somersault Off. then forward rolls to seat bouncing forward on buttocks. 
Long Series—One and Two turn hop step at same end of (8). He then rises to his feet, pulls One to standing posi- 
mat arms locked. They skip in step to far end of mat both tion by grasping One’s back of neck (9). One remains stiff 
doing forward roll and backward roll to feet. (1). One, who and falls forward when Two releases him. One catches 
is on outside bows to audience, on coming up to feet. One Two and stands him up again. (10). Two falls backward 
and Two, keeping arms clasped on the inside as when they this time, One catching Two just before Two hits the floor. 
started, walk toward end of mat, they are facing; on the One stands Two up and Two assumes position (11). Two 
way, One kicks Two throwing Fis feet behind. (2). Two leans forward placing head between One’s legs from be- 
retaliates by swinging hand at One who ducks Two’s arm hind and raises up with One straddle his neck (12). One 
by turning forward somersault landing hard (3). One im- places his feet on Two’s thighs. Two pulls his head out 
mediately snaps up falling backward, stretching out body from One’s crotch making One assume standing position 
hitting the floor hard with hands (4). One lifts head look- on Two’s knees (13). Two somersaults One to forward roll 
ing all around. Two steps on head pushing it to the floor as he rolls at the same time (14). One goes into a hand 
(5). One’s arm immediately comes up, Two pushes arm balance on the finish of his roll, and Two grasps him around 
down and up comes leg (6). Two pushes down leg, up comes the waist, and both do back bends to end of mat. 


other arm (7). Two then straddles One and pushes arm NOTE: For clown work to mix in, on tumbling acts, see vari- 
down. One’s foot comes up kicking Two in the seat, who ous books on circus and clowning. 
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Scientifically Constructed 


BROOKS SHOES 


BAREFOOT SANDALS } CLOG TAPS 


TENNIS AND BASKETBALL SHOE 











Made in three sizes—large, medium 
and small 









ae 
OXFORDS 

















A Complete Line of 
Athletic and Dancing Shoes for 
Every Purpose 







Order through your dealer.. .If 
he cannot supply you, write us 
direct. Samples and name of 
nearest dealer cheerfully furn- 
ished upon request. 



















: et, fo awe 
Extra heavy sole— al Snails ae 
also made in bal height 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. Coa. 


Made in patent leather and black kid wale ee Ca 
One-strap and Ribbon-tie PHILADELPHIA 


Los Angeles Office: 1162 S. Hill St. New York Office: 258 Broadway Chicago Office: % Martin & Martin, 5 S. Wabash Ave. 
















































BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MARJORIE BOUVE, President 


Four-year course in affiliation with Simmons College leading to B.S. degree. 

Three-year course of preparation in teaching all branches of physical education. 

Three-year course majoring in Physiotherapy. A course accredited by the American Physiotherapy 
Association. 

Danish gymnastics taught by a graduate of Niels Bukh’s Gymnastik Hojskolen, Ollerup, Denmark. 

College graduates may complete the regular three-year course in two years if they have the neces- 
sary prerequisites for the work. 


For Description of Courses, Address Registrar 
| 105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 




















ARNOLD COLLEGE 


THREE-YEAR COURSE . . B. S. P. E. Degree FOUR-YEAR COURSE . . B. S. Degree 
prepare teachers of health education, offer clinical experience in physiotherapy, 
| include camping seasons on Long Island Sound. 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES. . ‘ ; . A.B. andB. S. Degrees 


in the liberal arts, scientific and cultural ude, female preparation for teaching, medicine and law. 


Co-Educational - - - Women’s Dormitories | Pupils admitted September and February 


Summer School on Long Island Sound 
1466 CHAPEL STREET F. W. Maroney, M. D., President NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Around the Country with J. E. Rogers 


There are many cities conducting outstanding school health 
programs. In most of the cities the school health program is 
conducted by the director of physical education and health edu- 
cation. Some of the cities that are doing a thorough piece of 
work are: 

Wichita, Kansas—Strong Hinman. 

Detroit, Michigan—V. S. Blanchard 

Cleveland, Ohio—Floyd Rowe 

Rochester, N. Y.—Herman Norton 

Newark, N. J.—Randall Warden 

Pittsburgh, Pa—Harry B. Burns 

Trenton, N. J—-W. E. Short 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Supt. D. J. Kelly 

Newton, Mass.—Supt. U. G. Wheeler 

* “ + 


Many fine state manuals in health and physical education are 
being developed. Some of the states are planning to publish 
four manuals as follows: (1) Grades 1, 2, 3. (2) Grades 4, 5, 6. 
(3) Grades 7, 8, 9. (4) Grades 10, 11, 12. 

* * * 


Miss Mary C. Coleman, North Carolina College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, is working on plans for a five year course of physical education for 
a bachelor’s degree. Miss Coleman is constantly raising the standards 
and is planning to demand a five year course of training instead of four 
for the bachelor’s degree. . ‘. 


There are many California cities that have splendid facilities 
both indoor and outdoor with gymnasiums, playgrounds and 
athletic fields. Some of the outstanding cities are: Lodi, Red- 
wood, Modesto, Palo Alta, Santa Maria, Ventura, Fresno, Long 
Beach, Pasadena. 

Pasadena has worked out unit equipment for the junior and 
senior high schools. On their ample play areas they have a 
series of batteries of tennis courts, handball courts, outdoor 
basketball courts, etc. Every school is equipped with this unit 
of equipment. If anyone is interested in getting the details of 
this ideal set-up they should write to Cecil F. Martin, Director 
of Physical Education. 

Recess play, noon play and after school play mean something 
in Long Beach because the school playgrounds are daily marked 
by the janitor with chalk lines for the different games. This 
set up of the play field immediately suggests an organized re- 
cess. It is very helpful in control and discipline. It is a very 
fine custom. 

* * * 

Some of the cities that have very good time allotment for 
physical education, in most cases a daily period are: Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Wichita, Kansas; Redwood, Cal.; Trenton, N.J.; 
Long Beach, Calif.; Des Moines, Iowa; Kansas City, Mo. 

x * * 


The new high school at Greensboro, N. C., has 130 acres. 
This is probably the largest site of any high school in the coun- 
try. It is all bona fide high school property. The colored school 
has 70 acres. : 

* * * 


County supervisors of physical and health education are becoming 
more numerous. There is a growing movement to have county super- 
visors on the staff of county superintendents of schools. California, 
Ohio, Florida and Alabama have county supervisors of physical education. 


* * * 


The American Legion has been a great factor in the develop- 
ment of state health and physical education programs. The 
State American Legion in Alabama is getting back of a program 
to get a law and budget passed, making possible the appoint- 
ment of a county supervisor of physical education in every 
one of the 67 counties. The State American Legion is very en- 
thusiastic over this project. 

* * * 

C. M. Miles of Florida has just published “A Program for 
Grades 1, 2, 3, Volume I” to be part of a tentative physical 
and health education series. It is a very suggestive manual and 
contains excellent material. 





Cities are getting out manuals in both health and physi 
education. The Department of Education, City of Baltime 
has just published a health education course of study for Pi 
mentary grades. It is based upon the new method of curriculyn 
making. 





ok cs * 


H. J. Schnelle of New Haven, Connecticut, is conduy 
around well balanced program in physical education. 
intramural program is noteworthy. 
summer school playground system. 


Hi cting an 
cs is after. 
He also administers a very he 


* * * { 
Seventy-five per cent of the high schools in West Virginia 


have gymnasiums. 
* * * 


U. S. Commissioner of Education W. John Cooper writes: 
“The Health project of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, called the Summer Round-Up of children, has sig. 
nificance for all educators. You will be interested in the report 
that in the 1929 campaign more than 56,000 children were ey. 
amined ; that more than 109,000 defects were discovered through 
the Round-Up; and that of these more than 26,000 were cor. 
rected. This indicates, however, only a fraction of the bene. 
fits derived through this campaign since it awakens the whole 
community to a sense of responsibility for the physical welfare 


of its children.” 
* OK * 


Approximately 3,500 students, considerably more than half 
of the male enrollment, engaged in athletics at the University 
of Wisconsin during the school year of 1929-30, it was re. 
vealed recently when the figures on intramural athletics were 
issued. This figure includes participants in both varsity and 
intramural athletics, but the big majority took part in the in. 
tramural variety or for recreation only. 

In detail, the figures released by the office of George Little 
director of Wisconsin athletics and physical education, reveal 
that 604 teams, enrolling 6,359 players, took part in the athletics. 
for-all programs under the direction of Joe Steinauer. 

* * * 


Agnes E. Gardell is a county helping teacher in physical and health 
education on the staff of Dr. A. G. Ireland of New Jersey. 


* * * 


At the National Education Association meeting in Columbus 
last summer, the Department of School Health and Phiysical 
Education elected the following officers: 

Prof. J. B. Nash, New York University, President. 

Miss Mary E. Murphy, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 

Fund, Chicago, Vice President. 
J. E. Rogers, National Physical Education Service, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. . 

The members of the executive committee are: 

Dr. William Burdick, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Ethel Perrin, American Child Health Association, New 

York. 

Dr. F. W. Maroney, Arnold College for Hygiene and Phys- 

ical Education, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. N. P. Neilson, Sacramento, Calif. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA—N. P. Neilson, Director 

In our latest Board of Education rules you will see that it 
places physical education in California Secondary Schools on 
a compulsory basis in all schools; standardizes credit value (10 
credits out of 160) ; recognizes it as a requirement for gradua- 
tion; and makes a minimum time allotment of 200 minutes per 
week. 

Schools on a forty minute period must from now on have 
physical education daily, and schools with fifty or sixty minute 
periods must have it either daily or no less than four times 
per week. 
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5. Does Exercise Modify Gastric Secretion ? 


The series of which this article is one is an attempt to present and 
interpret to physical educators the results of some recent researches in 
Physiology which to the writer seem of importance to Physical Educa- 
tion. The articles cannot lay claim to scientific thoroughness. They must 
rely on their simplicity and essential accuracy to commend them to the 
reader. The bibliographical references should serve as starting points for 
any who desire to equip themselves with fuller information. 


ASTRIC juice from the normal stomach contains 
several enzymes and hydrochloric acid. To make 
this acid seems to be the stomach’s most difficult task. 
The strength of the acid varies. Recent observations 
indicate that it may be as high as .6%. Disease reduces 
but never increases the stomach’s ability to produce 
acid. Of course it is true that most abnormal condi- 
tions reduce the motility of the stomach (See January 
article of this series) thus permitting the accumulation 
of greater amounts of gastric juice in an atonic stom- 
ach. This is the state of affairs when we have “acid 
stomach” or whatever we call it—we don’t have too 
much acid but rather not enough motility to move it on. 
The secretions of the stomach are controlled in part 
by nerves and in part by a chemic hormone mechanism. 
The taste, even the sight of appetizing food makes our 
‘stomachs water” as well as our mouths. This nervous 
stimulation starts the secretion which is continued by 
the chemic mechanism after the food starts digesting in 
the stomach. 

Our question restated is this: Are any of these secre- 
tory processes hastened or retarded by exercise? 

This question has interested physiologists for a long 
time. There is record of at least seven studies reported 
between 1849 and 1896, but I shall confine myself to 
this century. In 1905 Kadygrobow of Russia reported 
some studies on dogs he had operated to make Pavlov 
pouches (small portions of the stomach opening to the 
outside). He had the dogs pull a loaded cart, some- 
times before feeding, sometimes after. He found that 
work before feeding did not effect secretion for the 
meal immediately following, but work after feeding 
reduced the secretions for the first hour. Most inter- 
esting, however, was his finding that as soon as the 
dogs became accustomed to the work all modification 
of secretion disappeared. Delhougne, (1926) of Bonn 
worked on four human beings. After feeding a test 
meal he periodically withdrew samples of gastric con- 
tents through a small rubber tube which the individual 
had swallowed. He had them do multiplications and 
divisions for mental work and gymnastics and stair- 
climbing for physical work, The exercise lasted from 
45-90 minutes and, he says, was strenuous. The men- 
tal work produced no change. The physical work how- 









ever caused a very great increase in the acidity of th 
stomach. The percentage of HCI rose from 0.43 he 
0.49% to 0.6%. He believes that this is one of the 
body's ways of getting rid of the acids produceq : 
exercise. He found simultaneous changes in the alkal the | 
reserve of the blood which he believes Support this 


anx 
seve 





Arbe 

theory. 
Crandall (1928) of the University of Wisconsi; secre 
from work on Pavlov pouch dogs exercised on a tread, Mag 


mill after feeding concludes that the amount and acidity - 
of the gastric juice is greatly reduced during exercise | 

Prikladowizky and Apollonow (1930) of Leningraj 
also worked on operated dogs exercised for thirty mip. 
ute periods on a fast treadmill. They conclude tha 
exercise before eating does not affect secretion in te. 
sponse to subsequent feeding but that exercise afte 


of B 


feeding inhibits secretion, particularly the first or nery 
reflex phase. rece 
And so the problem stands today. Two factors, | ver 
think, have been given insufficient consideration py rath 
these workers whose findings seem to contradict each tob 
other so sharply. The first is again the factor of the two 
emotions. It is commonly recognized and reported in 
textbooks of physiology that in emotional states the sg. — 
cretion of gastric juice is greatly reduced. This would = 
explain why Kadygrobow’s dogs did not continue to sort 
show inhibition after they got used to pulling that car = 
er 


around. The second factor is that of body temperature =a 
Dogs get much hotter while running than does man, 
This is due to the fact that dogs cannot sweat, This 
leads them to pant. My associate, Mr. Rice, and I have 
recently been able to show that during strenuous tread- 
mill running a dog’s blood becomes markedly alkaline. 
In man exercise leads to blood changes toward the acid 
side. When we swam dogs in cool water they showed 
blood changes like those in man. Crandall’s dogs had 
body temperature rises of the kind which in our experi- 
ence were associated with panting and the resulting 
alkalosis due to the blowing off of COs. With the bloof 
tending toward alkalinity one would not expect acidity 
in the stomach. Meyer, Cohen and Carlson (1918) 
showed that just increasing a dog’s temperature 2-47 
without exercise depressed gastric secretion. The same 
would happen in fevers. It is noteworthy that Del 
hougne’s increased acidity was found in man where the 
blood changes are opposite in direction. 










To summarize briefly. First, exercise accompanied 
by intense emotional states very probably depresses 
gastric secretion. Second, whether work uncolored by 
emotion has a similar etfect in man is uncertain. The 
results secured from dogs in this case cannot be applied 
to man without further consideration of important 
differences in the response of man and dog to exercise, 
mentioned above. 

Note: There has just come to my attention a little 
book entitled ‘‘Behavior Patterns of the Alimentary 
Tract” by T. Wingate Todd, published by Williams & 
Williams, 1930. This worker studied intensively the 
stomachs of large numbers of normal students at West 
ern Reserve during the last six years. He finds marked 
modifications of motility and secretion in response to 
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iety, distress and apprehension. The book presents 
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several new viewpoints. 
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Answers to Questions 


Kditor’s Note:--Dr. Steinhaus has agreed to discuss problems 
that may be raised by readers of his series of articles on the 
Physiology of Exercise. The following explanation is the result 

of a question that has been brought to his attention. 

I have been asked to answer the question as to why one 
recovers more quickly and is less likely to become stiff from 
very heavy exercise if one exercises in the following hours 
rather than rests completely. I think the questioner had in 
mind particularly exercising on the day after, but I would like 
to broaden the subject to include also immediately after, for the 
two may be related. 

First, let us confess that we are not certain concerning the 
cause of stiffness and soreness following unaccustomed or vio- 
lent exercise. May I quote from A. V. Hill*, Nobel Prize win- 
ner for work in muscle physiology, (1927 p. 137), “I am very 
sorry, I cannot tell you what muscular stiffness is due to 
though I am sure that embrocation, as such, will net cure it! 
Perhaps in an untrained muscle violent effort causes an*actual 


"A. V. Hill, 1927, “Living* Machinery.” gigroourt Brace & Co. 
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strain or injury to the sarcolemma of the muscle-fiber; per- 
haps in some cases the acid which is produced in large amounts 
during exercise causes a sort of partial coagulation of the 
muscle substance; perhaps in others the fibers get swollen up 
with fluid as the result of the sudden appearance inside them 


of a number of new molecules. These, however, are guesses.” 

At the close of heavy exercise the muscle cells are loaded 
with lactic acid and swollen with increased fluids drawn into 
them by the increased osmotic pressure in consequence of the 
larger number of molecules (each molecule of glycogen breaks 
down into a large but unknown number of lactic acid mole- 
cules). The capillaries are widely dilated and gorged with 
blood. Normally muscle contractions would force this blood 
from the capillaries to the heart. If one lies down to relax 
right after the race or game the blood piles up in the already 
dilated peripheral vessels. This is the worst thing that could 
happen. Blood should be brought back to the heart and lungs 
to pick up more oxygen and again be sent to the tissues to oxi- 
dize and remove the waste products from the fatigued muscles 
—just waving the arms helps—any kind of muscle contraction 
helps. Relaxation now means peripheral stagnation and delay 
of recovery. 

Under ordinary conditions all of the acid is “cleared up” 
within a few hours. Whether it, in the meantime, produces 
some more lasting colloidal changes in the muscle substance is 
uncertain but believed by some. 

No doubt, the exercise has also produced tiny tears in the 
muscle and connective tissues; perhaps also the blood vessels 
and nerves do not escape. Liberal circulation favors healing. 
There is danger of the congealing of exudates and in healing 
there is overproduction of connective tissue which may form 
adhesions. These would tend to limit and make painful subse- 
quent movement. While they are forming in the next day or 
two, exercise will readily break them down preventing groups 
of ‘muscle cells from being thus bound together. 
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T HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
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[T MAY INTEREST YOU 
TO KNOW 


The Rochester Council of Boy Scouts of America has 
scheduled a merit badge exposition in Exposition Hall, Ed- 
gerton Park, on February 5, 6, 7. There will be thousands 
of parents and boys of scout age attending this exhibit. 

Troop 45, Washington Junior High School, has chosen for 
its merit badge, “Personal Health.” The requirements for this 
award are as follows: 


1. Write a statement on the care of the teeth, showing that 
his teeth are in good condition as the result of proper 
care. 

State a principle to govern eating; and state in the order 
of importance five rules to govern the care of his health. 
3. Present satisfactory evidence that he has not been absent 
from school or work for a period of at least six months 
as a result of his failure to observe these rules. 

Tell the difference in effect of a cold bath and a hot bath. 
Describe the effects of alcohol and tobacco on the grow- 
ing boy. 

Tell how to care for the feet on a march. 

Describe a good healthful game and state its merits. 
Describe the effects of walking as an exercise. 

Tell the dangers of specialization and overtraining in 
the various forms of athletics, and the advantages of an 
all-round development. 
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NATIONAL DRAMA WEEK 


National Drama Week of 1931 is to be celebrated from 
February 8 to February 14 according to the Drama League 
of America which is sponsoring these annual events. 

Each day of the week is to be dedicated to a different phase 
of the drama’s many significant relationships. Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 8, is to be devoted to “Drama and the Church’; Mon- 
day to “Professional Theatre Day”; Tuesday, “Drama and the 
Clubs and Organizations” ; Wednesday,“ Drama and the Radio”; 
Thursday, “Drama in the Community”; Friday, “Drama in 
Education”; Saturday, “Drama in Print.” 

Further details and information can be secured from Miss 
Sue Ann Wilson, Executive Secretary of the Drama League, 
at 15 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN SOCIETY, WOMEN DIRECTORS 


The Executive Committee for 1930 of the Western Society 
of Directors of Physical Education for Women in Colleges and 
Universities is as follows: President, Miss Rosalind Cassidy, 
Mills College, California; Vice President, Miss Elizabeth Kel- 
ley, Pomona College, California; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
S. R. Davis, University of California; Members at Large, Mrs. 
Catherine S. Huntley, Riverside Junior College, Miss Helen G. 
Smith, Washington State College. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California during the first week in March, 
1931. 

The Constitution of the Society is in the process of revision. 
One change approved by the Conference is that the full con- 
ference, including all staff members, will be held only in every 
other year, alternating with a conference limited to official dele- 
gates. The meeting in March, 1931, will therefore include only 
heads of departments of member institutions or their delegates. 

Miss Sarah Davis, the Secretary of the Western Society, 
reports on the Committees as follows: 

The Committee on the Measurement of Improvement (as 
one aspect of the problem of grading) under the chairmanship 
of Miss Ruth Glassow of the University of Wisconsin, enters 
upon its third year. The Committee will endeavor to set up 
objectives, methods of testing and essential skills in certain 
individual team sports, posture, fundamental rhythms and swim- 
ming. 

The Committee for the Study of Problems of International 


Competition for Women, after two years of producti 
has been discontinued. In its stead, a Committee for ¢ 
of International Relations through Sports for Women has been 
appointed under the chairmanship of Miss Helen M. Bunting 
This committee will follow lines of work suggested by : 
former committee and approved by the Conference. ; 
The report of the Play Day Committee and the discuss; 
that followed made clear the fact that play days should be ae 
ned specifically for the institutions concerned, since expetiens 
has shown that play days of different kinds are needed to ak 
different situations, and that the type of play day may in on 
group unlergo progressive development. The wholesome effet 
of play days for college women upon the athletic trend anj 
attitude in the secondary schools was emphasized by Miss Van 
Hagen. 
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TEXAS STATE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Physical Education section of the Texas State Physic 
Education Association met at Houston, Texas, Friday, Noven- 
ber 28, 1930, for its annual convention. Two hundred phys. 
ical education teachers were in attendance. i 

Dr. David K. Brace, President of the Association, Preside 
over the program, which included the following speakers: \{; 
R. I. Sandlin, newly appointed State Supervisor of Health ang 
Physical Education; Mr. J. J. Delaney of Schriener Institute: 
Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Columbus, Ohio; Miss Beulah Harris 
of the Denton State Teachers College; Dr. David K. Brace 
University of Texas; Dr. Harry A. Scott of the Rice Institute: 
Miss Alice Frymir, New York City; Mr. Roy B. Henderson, 
Athletic Director, Interscholastic League Bureau. 

Demonstrations of the teaching of Physical Education Ac. 
tivities also featured the meetings. Six sections, three devote! 
to the high and three to the elementary school, were included, 

Elementary Schools— Under direction of Miss Rowen 
Smith. 1. Rhythms. 2. Stunts and Pyramids. 3. Folk dance 
and games. 

Junior and Senior High School—Under direction of Major 
George D. Bronson. 

1. Tap dancing—Miss Mary Fowler, teacher. 

2. Gymnastic dancing—Miss Adah Mae Walton, teacher, 

3. Tumbling and pyramids—Mr. Roy Needham, teacher. 

At the regular business meeting the following officers for 
1931 were elected: 

President: Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Paul Baker, Baylor College for 
Women. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Francis Alexander, Dallas. 

Members at Large: Major G. D. Bronson, Houston. 

Mr. W. L. Pemberthy, Texas A. & M. College 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDIT 


The colleges of Alabama accept one unit of health and phys. 
ical education for entrance. Such credits must be earned from 
high schools on the accredited list of the State Department of 
Education. 

The Florida Principals’ Association favors one unit o 
credit in health and physical education within the 16 required 
for college entrance. They vote to ask the Southern Associa- 
tion for this credit. 

California now requires one unit of health and physical edu 
cation for graduation from high school. 

Ohio is moving rapidly towards a strengthening of high 
school programs so that the unit earned will be recognized by 
Ohio colleges. 


¥ * * 


New York Telegram, December 9. Chicago Drops National 
Basketball Tournament. 

“Permanent discontinuance of the annual University of Chi- 
cago national scholastic basketball tournament was announced 
today by Director of Athletics A. A. Stagg. Director Stagg’ 
decision to drop the meet, one of the most colorful pageants d 
the sports year, followed-adoption by university authorities d 
a recommendation made by a committee of three members 0 
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The committee recommending discontinuance of the 
etters to principals of all high schools which parti- 
the tournament between 1921 and 1930, asking opin- 
«as to the desirability of continuing the meet. 
. lies showed 89 principals opposed to the meet, 30 in favor 
P vs retention and 13 undecided. The university, therefore, 
" ed on the sentiment of participating schools.” 
ry * * 


the faculty. 
meet sent 1 


cipated in 


act 


Under the direction of A. K. Aldinger, M.D., Director of 
Health Education, New York City, the Tenth Annual Health 
Education Institute was held from January 28 to 30. Half day 
gessions were devoted to the following topics: The Health Ed- 
cation Program, School Experiences, Department of Health’s 
Contribution to School Health Program, Nutrition and the 
1 Child, Mental Hygiene, and Round Table Conference. 


* * * 


Schoo 


The Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago mails a bulletin ev- 
ery other month to college presidents, deans and educational 
executives, and others who request it. It contains current news 
tems and other material of interest to educators. 


NEW ATHLETIC TIMER FOR TRACK MEETS 

A letter from Mr. A. W. Haddleton, Track Coach at Hav- 
erford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania, gives the interesting 
information that one of the senior students at this institution, 
Mr. E. A. Speakman, under the direction of two of the college 
professors, Dr. Frederick Palmer and Dr. Henry V. Gummere, 
has invented an electric timer, using a photo-electric cell as the 
tape, which appears to be extremely accurate. The human ele- 
ment does not enter in. The timer acts automatically on the 
report of the pistol shot into a microphone. The Physics De- 
partment at Haverford has assisted with the development of 
this invention and is preparing a scientific paper on it. The 
invention was tested out semi-officially last spring at the games 
of the Middle Atlantic States Collegiate Athletic Association. 
It was, also, displayed at the St. Louis and Philadelphia Radio 
and Electric shows. At the invitation of the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association, it was also exhibited at the recent 
meetings of that Association in New York City during the 
Christmas Holidays. Mr. Haddleton goes on to conclude “It 
appears very possible that the principles of this timer in an im- 


proved machine will be used in important athletic meetings.” 
* Se * 


The November 1930 issue of “The Public Health Nurse” 
contained an interesting article on Physical Education by Miss 
Ethel Perrin of the American Child Health Association. The 
article contained many practical suggestions which would enable 
the nurse to understand and to help organize a program of 
play'and physical activity. 
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Student Instructors 
(Concluded from page 17) 


leaders. They receive a training themselves that is 
very valuable to them and many use this after gradua- 
tion. They work ten to fifteen hours per week which 
is enough to keep up interest but not enough to have 
them get tired of the work. 

In conclusion, we wish to repeat that this is a very 
efficient and inexpensive way to handle the physical 
education program in colleges. The instructors can be 
trained so that under supervision and with programs 
made out and taught weekly they can do an excellent 
piece of work. They must be continually taught that 
they are doing a most important work; that physical 
education and health education are most important sub- 
jects ; that they themselves are assisting in the develop- 
ment of the men in their classes; that the pay they re- 
ceive is relatively unimportant; that loyalty to the pro- 
gram is the first consideration. 
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The 1931 Mills College 


Field Hockey and Sports Camp 
Mills College, California 


Sixth Season—June 27 to July 26, 1931 


Professional growth and a vacation in this Phys- 
ical Education Summer School. Organized in a camp 


program. 


The Mills College Field Hockey and Sports Camp 
offers both graduate and undergraduate credit in field 
hockey ; basketball; games for elementary and Junior 
High School; archery; swimming; life saving; horse- 
back riding; tennis; natural dancing; clog and char- 
acter dancing; tumbling; camp leadership courses of- 


fering the 


Counselor’s Certificate of the National 


Camp Directors’ Association. (Courses may be taken 
either with or without academic credit.) 

The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief that 
greater social values can be obtained with a small 
number sharing together this unique situation of sum- 
mer school courses in a camp environment. Discussion 
groups, camp fires, recreation parties and group sing- 
ing are included in the informal program of camp. 

Camp caters primarily to teachers of physical edu- 
cation who wish to keep their teaching technique up 
to date. Special emphasis this year will be given to 
the training and rating of officials for basketball and 
field hockey. Students may qualify for the American 
National Red Cross life saving and examiner’s cre- 


dentials. 


For information address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, 
Mills College P. O., California or Miss Hazel J. 


Cubberley, 


University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE CHICAGO) 
NORMAL SCHOOL | 


t 


OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION Mi 


Study to be a director of physical 
education. Fascinating, well-paid 
work. Two-year normal course with 
diploma; three-year course with de- 
gree. Skilled instruction in all types 
of dancing, gymnastics, games, field 
and water sports. Accredited aca- 
demic subjects. Beautifully located 
in residential section. Modern gym- 
nasiums. Well-appointed dormitories. 
Professional and cultural advantages 
of the city. Six joyous weeks in 
camp. Mid-year term, Feb. 2 


Write for the Catalog. 


Frances Musselman, Dir., Box 621 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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Two 
Stores 


Toledo 
Ohio 


Columbus 
Ohio 


«+ in the modern physical education 
program toward games and other 
recreational forms finds us ready to 
serve you with the latest in Shuffle- 
Board, Deck-Tennis, Rope-Quoits, 
Ping Pong, Etc. 


For prices on above games and many others 
Address . 


THE ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 













































Education, the physical educator comes closest to meeting the 
training requirements. Physical Education professional train- 
ing has always included a study of the human body. No other 
phase of professional training, except medicine and nursing, 
does quite as much. The physical education teacher has an 
advantage over others because of the background of anatomy 
and physiology and other biological sciences. 

5. Because Physical Education has, for years, claimed health 
benefits as one of the greatest assets of motor activities. Phys- 
ical Education has been sold quite largely on the health values 
that accrue from exercise. The public looks on the physical 
educator as a purveyor of physical fitness. 

6. Because it would take thirty years or more to develop a 
specially trained professional personnel of Health Education in 
sufficient numbers to place it in all school systems; and it 
would be an economic waste to do so when there are so many 
physical educators now in the field who come so close to being 
health educators. 


There may be other reasons in favor of the alliance 
and there are many against it. The parade has started, 
however, in favor of the alliance and it will be hard to 
stop. The important thing now is to perfect the pro- 
gram. 


NE hears comments from those interested pri- 
marily in Health Education that the general run 
of Physical Education teachers or coaches are not qual- 
ified to teach health, that they have no time for it if 
they were qualified, and that wherever it has been at- 
tempted it has had to play second fiddle to athletics and 
other recreative activities. From some interested pri- 
marily in Physical Education come remarks to the ef- 
fect that Health Education is yet too intangible, that 
nothing much is known about how to teach health, and 
that most health work should be done by medically 
trained people anyway. There are many objections to 
overcome and much work to be done before all con- 
cerned can be convinced that the union is a feasible 
one. 
Several opportunities for change present themselves 
in this connection. 


1. Physical Education teacher training institutions must in- 
corporate a solid, substantial training in Health Education. A 
cursory course in hygiene will not do. There must be given 
to Physical Education students a thorough training in hygiene, 
public health, child care, materials of Health Education, immun- 
ology, nutrition, administration of health education, and the 
teaching of health. There is no use of expecting a fine perform- 
er in athletics to have a natural ability as a health teacher. 
Motor ability is indicative of motor ability only. We have had 
too many sad experiences of retired football players and “fast- 
est humans” turning into essayists and lecturers on health. The 
technique of teaching health in the classroom is as important 
as the technique of coaching basketball. 

2. Physical educators now in tie field must study, learn 
about, and take an active interest in health education. The 
large body of physicians, public health officers, sanitarians, 


nutritionists, and others vitally interested in seeing the school 
health program developed to its fullest will continue to press 
the physical educator until the latter takes an active interest. 
Directors of Physical Education who have heretofore been 
devoting nine-tenths of their time to the promotion of athletics 
must balance their time and budget so that Health Education 
Health Education will always remain 


receives its just desserts. 
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Two Problems in Health, Fducation (Continued from page 6) 





abstruse unless time is taken to read its literature, st 
program, and attend its conclaves. 

At the recent Health Education conference on Long Island 
there were not more than six physical educators in attendane ' 
although invitations were sent to hundreds of influential Pr: 
ical educators throughout the country. Of state supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education there were only two in fe 
tendance. The large share of the delegates were out-and-oy, 
health educators, a great many of whom looked askance when 
Physical Education was mentioned as the natural ayenye for 
Health Education administration and teaching. The phrase 
Health and Physical Education means nothing whatsoever if 
physical educators admit they know nothing about health edu. 
cation and fail to take steps to learn. If we are to take this 
name and alliance seriously, physical educators must actually 
understand Health Education and gain something more of a 
conception of it than that health is something to be talked about 
in athletic training schedules or as a milk bottle pageant fo 
kiddies chanting lines about getting their vitamins, 

3. The same may be said for Health Education. There i 
as much lack of understanding and indifference among th 
health educators toward Physical Education as there is in the 
other camp. Enrolled among physicians, nurses, biologists, an{ 
specialists in Health Education are many whose whole concep. 
tion of Physical Education is a football game or perhaps a gym. 
nastic exercise. There were some, but not many, health edy. 
cators at the recent Mid-West and National Conventions of 
the American Physical Education Association. 

Health Education needs to perfect its materials and meth. 
ods so that they are clear and usable. An annual restatement 
of principles and objectives should be augmented by the pro. 
duction of a helpful literature in the form of courses of study, 
outlines and scientific subject matter. 

4. Physical Education programs in the public schools need 
to be revised to permit definite time for Health instruction. In 
a conversation recently a city supervisor indicated that he be. 
lieved in the union of health education and physical education 
—he thought physical educators were the logical wholesalers 
of health instruction—but that none of his city physical edu- 
cation teachers now teach health because they have neither the 
time nor the training for it. That situation is typical of a nun- 
ber of large areas and represents the fine paper set-up which 
we have established but have not put into action. 

Something must be done to relieve this very practical situa- 
tion. If physical educators now lack either the time or the 
training to handle Health Education, the issue cannot be side- 
stepped. No short cuts or miraculous solutions will be pre- 
sented. Either the teaching load of the physical educator must 
be reduced by dropping some of the activity periods or else at- 
ditional teachers must be added to properly handle the program. 
It may be possible that the traditional way of teaching Phys- 
ical Education by having a teacher present at every class meet- 
ing can be modified in some way to release a teacher for health 
instruction. If the physical educators lack the training, then 
the matter is squarely up to the teacher training institutions 

The writer saw a very simple and very fine alliance during 
the past year in a small city system where boys had Physical 
Education on Monday and Wednesday, girls on Tuesday and 
Thursday, and all joined in various classrooms under the same 
activity instructors on Friday for their health instruction—a 
simple, clear-cut and effective illustration of the operation of 
the combined program. 

5. There is no need for the Health Education people who are 
now specialists in that field alone to gain the idea that the affilia- 
tion with Physical Education will drive them out of business. 
There will always be a need for specialists. There will always 
be places where Health Education will be developed unrelated 
to Physical Education and there will always be places where 
administrators will hire health educators first and physical 
educators second. But because the public school situation is 
what it is, because superintendents can’t hire two people for 
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- tar jobs, because there are thousands of small city and 
— high schools compared to hundreds of large ones, be- 
on™, the natural similarity between the two fields, and be- 
am “ the scarcity of science and other teachers qualified 
= + health, the large share of Health Education in schools 
os pe done by physical educators if it is done at all. 

~ Summer schools and extension divisions of colleges and 

-versities should make available courses in Health and Phys- 
* Education which will be inviting to teachers, coaches, 
pec ses, principals, and superintendents now in the field. Pity 
- superintendent with the enthusiasm for the combined pro- 
gram, who knows not himself how to administer or supervise 
it, There should be an increasing development of opportun- 
ities for graduate work in the field which will have its appeal 
and contribution to make to teachers and administrators now 
in service. ? ? . 

7, Wherever the alliance of Health Education and Physical 
Education has been taken seriously, a more scientific piece of 
work has been done in the area of correctives. Physical Edu- 
cation without benefit of medical and nursing assistance has 
made a farce of corrective and restricted work. Physical Ed- 
cation needs an understanding of the health service principles 
in Health Education; and a happy cooperation between the 
medical interests is needed over a larger area than merely the 
annual health examination or the treatment of athletic injuries. 


There are undoubtedly other things which need to 
be done. First of all, however, we must be assured 
that the union is a wise one, economically and educa- 
tionally sound, and physically possible. Once possessed 
with a conviction that the alliance is the best solution 
to the public school health problem, then all hands ought 
mutually to cooperate for the sake of the health and 
physical education of the children of the nation. 
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Authentic Foll Costumes 


(Continued from page 25) 





On gala day occasions one finds the men’s hats 
adorned with flying ribbons of the national colors—red, 
white and green. The white divided skirt-like trousers 
are ornamented on the bottom with a fringe or edge 
of coarse lace. The coats are of soft browns, reds or 
greens and elaborately braided with different colored 
cords. On warm days these coats are worn slung over 
the shoulders giving their owners a chance to display 
their taste in waistcoats, oftentimes a very gaudy taste. 
High boots complete this very picturesque one of the 
many Slavic costumes. | 

The women are equally brilliant in their gala cos- | 
tumes which are all exquisitely embroidered in very 
striking colors. The white blouse has very full short 
sleeves and a low round neck gathered and finished with 
a narrow frill; a full embroidered pleated skirt of very 
bright color standing out over the full quota of petti- 
coats. A bright colored, or white apron covered with 
embroidery, is worn over the skirt. The bodice is tight 
fitting and laced with a bright colored tasseled cord. 
The headdresses are of various designs—some of 
laces which lie flat on the head, others of ribbons and 
bows, and still others with a coronet effect in front and 
very richly embroidered. The stockings are of the 
brightest colors and run to stripes, both vertical and 
horizontal. Both sexes wear high boots. The chil- 
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WANN aS 


ATHLETIC CLOTHES 
FOR GIRLS 


COMPARE TH 





E COMFORT 


Only the Winner 2- 
piece style fits every 
type of girl comfort- 
ably, regardless of 
length of limb or 
waist. Winners never 
bind or “part com- 
pany,” even under 
the most strenuous 
exercise! 


COMPARE THE STYLE 


Winnersare modern, 
trim and becoming. 
They are designed to 
meet the needs of 
modern physical ed- 
ucation. Winnersadd 
greatly to the trim 
appearance of your 
classes on the field 
and in the Gym. Each 
year hundreds of ad- 
ditional schools 
adopt the modern 
Winner style. 





COMPARE THE QUALITY 





Winners are famous 
for their wearing and 
washing qualities... 
important in gym 
clothes! 


COMPARE THE PRICE 


Winner Shirt, Knick- 
er and Belt, complete 
$2.10...a price the 


parents appreciate! 


+ )IO 


COMPLETE 


ORDER “WINNERS” THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DEALER 








dren are miniatures of their parents. At Karczag near 


E.B. MYERS COMPANY, Ltd. 


511 VENICE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 
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FILS K TACHERS 
AGENCY 

. Our special placement 

C H I CA G O division has available 
unusual teaching tal- 

— ce ent in Physical Edu- 


President and General Manager cation, Coaches, Di- 
rectors of Physical 


Education, Playground Supervisors and Leaders in Com- 
munity Center development. Many fine positions are avail- 
able for qualified applicants. A selective service—based on 
what our authorities in Physical Education know from 
practical experience in this field, is at your command. 
Write now for Free Employers’ or Teachers’ Bulletin. 


Address: 838 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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ALBERT Teacher’s Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





45th year. Teachers of Health Education— 
Physical Training, Coaching, and all forms of 
athletics are much in demand. Our placements 
exhaust our supply. Send today for booklet. 





535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Hyde Building Spokane, Wash. 














TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, “‘How to ae Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification o estern States, etc., etc., etc.,” 
free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs 
it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 


410 U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. Branch Office 
DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















E IGHTY per cent of all good positions—for both men and wom- 
en—are filled in June, July, and August. Don’t miss good va- 
cancies—register now. Salaries range from $1800 to $3500. Regis- 
tration here puts you in six offices—Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Spokane—covering entire coun- 
try. Write for details to 


Clark-Brewer 
Coaches Bureau 
F. L. Brown, Manager 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Only placement service in U. S. exclusively for coaches and phys- 
ical directors under the management of an experienced coach 














Budapest the women wear a small kerchief with bri. 
liant embroideries tied around their heads and al e 
broidered scarf of equally colorful beauty around the 
shoulders, 
SUGGESTED COSTUMES 
RUSSIA 

Man—Head-dress: Black felt hat decorated with a feath 
ame: : : : er, 
Shirt: Red Russian blouse belted in with black sash of belt 
Coat: Blue coat. Trousers: Full black trousers stuffeg into 
boots. Footwear: Black boots. Or an alternative of: ' 
Coat: Dark green material decorated in white and old on 
collar, cuffs and around lower borders and belted in with Wide 
sash of orange and canary colored flowered material. Footwear: 
High white boots painted in a scarlet design. 

Woman—Head-dress: Coronet shape in dark red made on 
a stiff foundation and stencilled in gold. Blouse: Dark red 
blouse with high neck and long sleeves, finished with a cuf 
Skirt: Red skirt with gold decorations. Apron: Golden brow 
apron trimmed in rows of bright green and _ yellow bands 
Footwear: High white boots. : 

UKRAINE 

Man—Head-dress: High, white and red cap. Shirt: White 
linen embroidered on sleeves and down frort in blue and red. 
Overcoat: Homespun cloth belted in with black. Trousers: 
Wide, white linen trousers. Footwear: High black boots, 

Woman—Head-dress: Circlet of brocaded ribbon with bows 
of various colored ribbons falling at back. Blouse: White liney 
embroidered in blue and red. Skirt: Plain red skirt with deep 
embroidered border or a figured material with bright red in it 
Footwear: High black boots: Accessories: Strings of colored 
beads and a gold cross. 

PoLAND 

Man—Head-dress: Round felt hat decorated with ribbons 
flowers and peacock feathers. Shirt: White shirt. Coat: Long 
white coat embroidered in red and blue and girdled with, 
wide belt, or a bright blue coat with red collar and cuffs 
Trousers: White trousers stuffed into boots. Footwear: High 
black boots. 

Woman—Head-dress: Coronet head-dress of black or cd- 
ored velvet decorated in embroideries of bright blue, orange, 
jade green, and black, and tied in back with ribbons to match, 
Blouse: White linen blouse with long sleeves and high neck 
tied with red ribbons. Bodice: Black velvet. Skirt: Dark blue, 
red or green skirt with a bright flowered design in it, very full 
and worn over many petticoats. Apron: An apron of same 
design but of contrasting color. Footwear: High black boots, 

HuNGARY 

Man—Head-dress: Flat felt hat decorated with white, re 
and.green ribbons. Shirt: White shirt. Coat: Red coat brait- 
ed in cords of different colors. Trousers: Short, white, skitt- 
like trousers trimmed with a fringe or coarse lace edge. Foot 
wear: High black boots. 

W oman—Head-dress: Coronet shaped head-dress of velvet 
decorated with embroideries in the gayest colors. Blouse: 
White blouse with short and very full sleeves. Bodice: Fitted 
black velvet bodice laced with colored cord. Skirt: An em 
broidered accordion pleated skirt in very bright colors, wom 
over many petticoats. Apron: White or light colored embrd:- 
dered apron. Footwear: Striped stockings of gayest colors 
with stripes going around, and high black boots. 
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bril. ’ 
em. A New Program mn Hungary (Continued from page 11) 
their 

rocedures formulated in the National office may be which called them into existence. The name Levente is 

sed on to subordinate bodies thus insuring concerted an ancient Hungarian term meaning “Young Hero.” 
yniform action in the local communities. The national All the young people affiliated with this organization 
me organization maintains a staff of eight persons devoted thus are “young heroes” dedicated to the task of re- 
= to general administrative functions. ma gaining part of Hungary’s lost territory and power. 
The N. B. P. E. has four distinct sub-organizations. For those interested in the history of physical edu- 
d m The principal functions of these sub-organizations will cation it may be mentioned that the Father of this or- 
_ now be presented. ganization is Dr. E. Karofiath. Dr. Karofiath con- 
5 A — a i a ceived the organization in 1912 and was engaged in 
1. The Commission on Physical Education , ae . . 
eon 5 ts Detaeks completing plans for organization when the World W ar 
red started and the work had to be abandoned for the time 
be: The first unit of the N. B. P. E., the “Commission on being. The plan was resurrected after the war and the 
ne Physical Education in the Schools,” is concerned with organization was created in a small way in 1921. Dr. 
formulating general policies regarding physical edu- Karofiath is the present chairman and leading spirit 
cation in the schools, maintaining a general oversight of of the N. B. P. E. 
it the work done in the schools, making special studies All boys in Hungary from 12 to 21 years of age in- 
= and reports regarding this work, etc. The commission clusive, who have left school, are, with one exception, \ 
‘ concerns itself with all levels and all types of schools. compelled by law to become members of the national 
bows The commission maintains a general oversight over both Levente organization. The Levente organization takes 
line the technical in-school instruction (formal gymnastics, actual form through the organization and conduct of 
s corrective gymnastics, etc.) and the out-of-school sports clubs in the various communities throughout the coun- 
ored program (intra-school competitions, inter-school com- try. The clubs must have a minimum membership of 
petitions, hiking, etc.). This unit employs a staff of four fifteen. There is no maximum figure. The law permits 
individuals to manage and handle its various duties. —and in practice there is—more than one unit in the 
Dons, eis a larger communities. Industrial, commercial and agri- 
re 2. The Commission on Sport Federations cultural enterprises employing over 1000 persons, of 
uf. The second sub-organization of the N. B. P. E., whom at least 100 are liable for affiliation with the Le- 
Tigh namely, the “Commission on Sport Federations,” is vente organization, are compelled by law to establish 
concerned with promoting sporting activities in the so- special Levente associations. Several enterprises located 
be: cial clubs. This work is carried on by facilitating the in the same community, if in total employing at least 
atch activities of the several national sports federations 100 individuals liable for affiliation with the organiza- 
neck which were organized or have since been organized for tion, may jointly organize an association. The decree 
blue, each of the major sports. (It will be remembered that dealing with the Levente organization permits the Boy 
fil each of these federations has a representative on the Scout organization to form independent Levente units 
7: N. B. P. E.). There are twenty-one organizations af- within its own body. Boys affiliated with these Boy 
filiated with the Board at the present time as follows: Scout Levente units are exempt ftom joining the Na- 
rel track and field athletics, wrestling, rowing, field hockey, tional Levente organization. This constitutes the one 
ait skating, football, ping pong, shooting, tennis, gymnas- exception referred to above. Apart from the specific 
it: tics, boxing, skiing, hiking, swimming, fencing, motor- special arrangements listed above, the boys are organ- 
+ ing, sailing, the Boy Scouts, the Secondary School ized in general community clubs as local conditions 
ve Sports Association, and the Higher School (college seem to warrant. It should be added that membership 
Ise: and university) Sports Association. Dual competitions in a Levente association does not preclude membership 
ted and national championships are organized and conduct- in other adolescent social and sporting associations. In 
. ed in all the competitive activities listed above. This fact, the government officially encourages such affilia- 
a unit maintains a staff of three for its functions. tions. It is felt that participation in the activities of 
ors a Pn ee other associations will add to the results sought through 
; the Levente organization. 

The third unit of the N. B. P. E., designated as the In order to avoid all possibility of misunderstanding, 
fay, “Commission on Levente Associations,” is perhaps the particular attention is called to the fact that only boys 
cof most interesting and most important of the commis- who have left school are compelled to join or are eligi- 
lis, sions operating under the Board. The Levente organi- ble to join the Levente organization. The school pro- 
a zation in a sense is the Hungarian parallel of the Tur- gram in physical education is presumed to give those in 

ner organization of the. Germans, and the Sokol organ- school the equivalent of that participation required of 
4 ization of the Czechs. It will be recalled that these lat- boys out of school. It will be noted that the school 
ad ter organizations came into existence during the last law regulations and the Levente organizations together 
~ century in response to the demands of repressed and compel all boys to participate in physical education 


circumscribed peopies. It will also be recalled that they classes from the sixth to the twenty-first year of age. 
played a very prominent part in relieving the conditions The Levente organization had a total enrollment of 
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approximately 700,000 boys at the time of the Writer's 
visit. With the exception of boys employed in , . 
cultural work, for whom especial provisions are mall 
the law requires all members to participate in Prescribe 
activities for two hours,each week. Boys employed i 
agricultural work are excused from meeting during ; 
certain busy seasons, but must meet for longer hours 
or more frequently in other seasons for an annual total 
of hours equivalent to that required of those not so pro- 
vided for. It may be added here that in actual Practice 
the boys of both groups actually meet for many hours 
more than those actually required. The groups meg 
on any convenient day or hour but usually the time i 
Saturday afternoon, Saturday evening, or Sunday 
morning. The boys are not charged for membership: 
neither are they paid for attendance. All facilities anj 
equipment are supplied free by the state or local com. 
munities. Other than an official cap, which must |p 
purchased by all members, there is no required uniform, 
The Commission in charge of the Levente organiz. 
tion has prepared a series of manuals for the guidance 
of the local leaders. The program is made up exclu. 
sively of physical activities. A review of the titles of 
the books issued indicates the scope of the program 
fostered. These are as follows: General Instructions, 
Games, Gymnastics, Rowing, Hiking, Swimming, Cal- 
isthenics, Track and Field Athletics, Shooting, Jiu. 
Jitsu, Cycling, Skiing, Boxing, 


Seasonal Program, 


Agricultural Program. A few additional books on other 


similar topics are in preparation. In addition to the 
above, the leaders are supplied with materials guiding 
them in the formation of specific programs adapted to 
the various age groups. 

In addition to the elaborate program of instruction 
carried on with the local units of Levente, the organ- 
ization organizes and conducts an extensive program of 
competitions. Community, District, and National com- 
petitions are held in many of the activities promoted 
(track and field, swimming, gymnastics,, etc.) 

The Levente organization maintains an employed 
staff of twenty people at the national headquarters 
office for the general direction and management of the 
work. In addition there is a staff of approximately five 
hundred men assigned to the task of supervising the 
work in allocated districts. These men are primarily 
ex-army officers and ex-teachers, are employed ful 
time, and are of two grades, inspectors and intendents. 
The inspectors are essentially prefect (provincial) di- 
rectors; the intendents are essentially community (dis 
trict) directors. The inspectors confine their efforts 
to supervision and direction. The intendents serve both 
as supervisors and teachers. There is also a staff of 
6000 men who are employed part time as teachers and 
leaders. The leaders are local citizens who have a pat- 
ticular interest in and fitness for the work. These ind- 
viduals serve gratuitously or for a nominal stipend. 

[t is interesting to note that while the Italian, Ger- 
man, and Czech equivalents of the Levente organiza 
tion provide for girls and young women, the Levente 
organization makes no such provisions nor are these 
groups otherwise provided for. 
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4, Commission on International Sports 


The fourth unit of the N. B. P. E., the “Commis- 
sion on International Sports,” is devoted to promoting, 
directing, and supervising international amateur sport- 
ing competitions and meetings. Specifically the com- 
mission arranges a variety of dual competitions in most 
of the major sports at home and abroad and also makes 
arrangements for Hungarian participation in the Olym- 
pic Games. The work of this unit is carried on by a 
staft of two individuals, 


Finances and Equipment 

The physical education program is financed from 
several different sources. Some money is secured from 
a direct tax_on horse racing and sports events. Some 
money is secured through appropriations from the na- 
tional, provincial, and community budget. Some money, 
property and equipment is secured through gifts. It 
may be noted that the Levente organization has a spe- 
cial appropriation of 20,000,000 pengos (approximately 
$3,200,000.00) . 

The decree of 1924 which formally introduced the 
new program in physical education requires each local 
community to provide play space and play equipment 
adequate to the needs of the program. This includes 
both the establishment of open play areas and of gym- 
nasiums. All schools, public and private, are required 
to place their facilities and equipment at the disposal 
of the local Levente associations free of charge. 


Writer’s Comment 

The information presented in this article was secured 
during a relatively intensive study lasting about a week 
in the city of Budapest in March, 1930. It was secured 
largely through conversations with a number of per- 
sons attached to the national office, the professional 
training school, and the Budapest school department 
of physical education. A bulletin printed in English 
entitled “Laws and Decrees Relative to Physical Edu- 
cation” was particularly useful in checking dates, and 
securing exact information relative to the details of or- 
ganization. The material was written out about a week 
after the study was made and sent to Dr. Szukorathy 
of the College of Physical Education for verification. 
It may be assumed thus that the material presented is 
reasonably accurate. 

The writer observed the physical education work 
carried on in a number of elementary schools, the work 
carried on in a number of secondary schools, the work 
carried on with one unit of the Levente organization, 
and the work carried on at the College of Physical Edu- 
cation. All the work observed was efficiently directed. 
The general method of conduct was informal rather 
than formal. The writer was very favorably impressed 
with the layout, program, and management of the Col- 
lege of Physical Education. Of the twenty professional 
training institutions visited-in twelve countries in the 
course of a year’s travel this school was rated as the 
second best. The leading school was the “Hochschule 
fur Leibesubungen” in Berlin.. 
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In 12 Years 


“CHICAGO” Gymnasium Equipment has established it- 
self nationally—is recognized everywhere as the very fin- 
est equipment. Embodied in “CHICAGO” Apparatus are 
many improvements of design, more carefully selected 
materials, and a quality of workmanship never before at- 
tained. 


“CHICAGO” Apparatus is built by gymnasts who are 
experts in this field, and is exactly and scientifically suit- 
ed to its purpose. It is unconditionally guaranteed and 
has built into it an extra strength that can be relied upon 
to assure safety. 


Write for these Catalogs: 







SEE this equipment 
on exhibit at the 
N.E.A. Convention 
Booth No. 314 


Cat. No. 4—Gymnasium Equipment. 
Cat. A—Playground Equipment. 
Cat. C—Beach and Pool Equipment. 


















Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 








Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation, 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Phy- 
sical [education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in-the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate , and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education, 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 
A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 




























It is necessary that each pupil understand the nature 
of his own defects and the most efficacious method of 
remedying them. He must also know his optimum 
program of daily hygienic living, including home exer- 
cises. The contrast is marked between the old type of 
gymnastics in which a group was given what would 
be called in medicine a “shot-gun” prescription of 
exercise, aimed at general corrective effects and fol- 
lowed with little comprehension, and the intelligently 
planned self-directed program outlined previously. 
On the other hand many of the group activities of 
Physical Education furnish the necessary supplement 
to a highly individualized school regime. Some critics 
say that in this regime, the pupil loses a great deal 
because the group contacts of the recitation give a 
social consciousness and adaptability which cannot be 
abandoned without real sacrifice of essential training. 
The play situation, it is generally admitted, is valuable 
because it is so closely identified with the child’s own in- 
terests. He lives fully and intensely in his games: 
therefore, the adjustments which he makes to the in- 
terests of the group, the control which he must practice 
to gain the group approval which is so great a satis- 
faction, are experiences real enough and keen enough 
actually to modify his behavior. A well balanced pro- 
gram of Physical Education, then, will provide many 
opportunities for group action; the informal ring 
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C, urrent Fducational Problems (Continued from page 14) 
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upper grades, team games for Junior and Senior a of th 
Schools. There will also be a fundamental resent 5 sentia 
the purposes and needs of the individual. Tndivide That 
sports, skills involved in all kinds of physical efficiene a prit 
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of the body as a finely tuned instrument should whole 
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B UT it is not only with such problems of Organiza make 
tion and method that progressive education con: . oy 
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riculum made from the point of social utility. Th reape 
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mal exercises, and motivation is very generally used i in tf 
programs of more natural activities. Be activ 
Grouping related curricular material is not an eay with 
matter in any line. In Physical Education, the ¢. ~ 
visions between health instruction, dancing, games, — 
gymnastics, apparatus and stunts, have been pretty - 
clearly defined. The attempt is usually made to give tk _ 
child a variety of experiences by teaching these differ “ 
ent subjects on different days. On the college level, the : 
student is usually advised to take different types oi ye 
activities during different terms of his required cours = 
Naturally neither of these practices gives a clear pit 1. 
ture of physical efficiency as it relates to activity. How form 
ever, attempts are being made to plan what might k ms 
called orientation courses both on the High School lew p,,. 
(Detroit) and for college freshmen (Oregon, Minne (sear 
sota, Michigan, lowa). The college courses have bett 3 
called Fundamentals of Physical Efficiency. They ust ‘ 
ally include (1) The relation of Activity to Healthir fe “"s 
cluding a study by each student of her physical exan-[% type 
ination, posture picture, and individually selected grow é 
of conditioning or remedial exercises; (2) Gener ng 
principles of coordination: rhythm, relaxation, locd- ’ 
ization, sequence of movement, etc. (3) Skills of daiyf% Phil 
life and sports. The courses as already given hang Per 
been rated as interesting and valuable by students ta& P. 
ing them. atte 
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In the days of our fathers, = soem’ rupee : 
he child as a mind plus a troublesome body whic 
+s claim to doses of exercise. The enlightened 
os i of the present appreciates the essential unity 
ye child as an organism. He sees, further, the es- 
cential unity of the child’s environment as a stimulus. 
That is to say, education 1s no longer the problem of 
a printed word; it is the total situation acting on the 
whole organism, carrying the total response of the 
whole organism. In other words, the child not only 
sees the immediate problem, but the teacher, the school 
room, the activities of the other children. He not only 
makes the necessary association with the right answer, 
hut experiences a myriad more or less complete asso- 
cations with relevant or irrelevant ideas. He not only 
responds by writing the answer, but by feelings of re- 
lief, pride in success, doubt and disappointment, or a 
more general attitude of distaste or enjoyment of the 
whole process. What Kilpatrick calls associate and 
concomitant learnings are in the picture. The modern 
teacher usually considers them of more importance than 
the primary learnings (skills and facts) which used 

to fill the picture, 

These concomitant learnings which come by way of 
total response are important because of their effect 
upon character development. In Physical Education 
we have a great opportunity for character training in 
the tradition of sportsmanship, in the balanced judg- 
ment and self-control of a sound health program, in 
the emotional and creative expression of dancing, and 
in the possibilities of team work in all of our group 
activities. None of these opportunities will be realized 
without careful planning. Arranging the situation so 
the child can make the sportsmanlike response with 
approval (practice with satisfaction) and taking care 
that unsportsmanlike conduct brings discredit is not 
always easy. However, it is the only known road—and 
certainly not a royal road—to this type of learning. 

In conclusion, it may be well to summarize the points 
we have made in regard to Physical Education practice 
which is essentially progressive : 







































1. Because of our increased responsibility to society in the 
form of time and money, we must endeavor to make available 
the facts about results accomplished. 

2. We must, therefore, train the younger generation of 
Physical Education teachers to appreciate the necessity for re- 
search, and to wish to undertake it. 

3. Our objectives must be made more specific. 

4. Study of Physical Education practice for pre-school 
ages and for adult workers should be carried on. 

5. In relation to the latter, sociological values of different 
types of physical activities should be investigated. 

6. Acceptability to the public shall not be taken as a cri- 
terion of the social value of our activities. We must be careful 
to avoid commercialization and exploitation. 

7. We must attempt an intelligent understanding of the 
Philosophy of Education which considers the Integration of 
Personality as its great goal. 

8. If we share this goal we must make technical studies 
of child behavior in its physical and motor aspects. We must 
attempt to understand specifically such problems as the con- 
tribution of motor skill—of physical efficiency to the growth of 
self-confidence, poise, and ‘courage. 

9. We should provide more opportunity for creative ex- 
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pression by an extension of free rhythmic activities from the 
primary to the upper grade and High School years. 

10. Individualization of instruction is an effective means of 
teaching skills; it gives valuable training in initiative and con- 
trol. It should be more generally understood and used in Phys- 
ical Education. 

11. It must be balanced, however, by the potent group sit- 
uations provided in games, dancing, and squad work. Team 
games are not to be sacrificed for individual sports. 

12. The general level of teaching should move up toward 
the purposing type. Most of it is at the present on the mo- 
tivation level—or lower. 

13. Traditional curricular divisions should give way to an 
interrelated program of fundamental facts, appreciations, and 
skills. 

14. We must consider the whole teaching situation as it re- 
acts on the whole child. Right attitudes and ideals are more 
important than skills. They do not develop haphazard, but de- 
mand our most careful planning. 
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Sturdy construction. 


Use this SAFETY PIN with 
a Loop for countless purposes 
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(Continued from page 15) 

are steadily increasing our wants, but as yet they are 
mainly of an economic nature. For fine living graced 
with the cultures of man we must have a balanced meny 
of wants and be able to satisfy these wants with some 
degree of success¢ But our commercial and industrial 
wants should not ‘completely overwhelm our intellectual 
and physical recreational needs. If American people 
collectively, should decide to give more emphasis in 
their lives to the development of these latter Values 
we should find increased pleasures from leisure time 
increased consumption of goods, decreased unemploy. 
ment, a happier, more intelligent, and healthier class 
of people. )/ The opportunities and_ responsibilities of 
physical education in an adult education program for 
these ends are paramount. 

If we are to make use of this industrial Utopia that 
is ours through inheritance and development, we mus 
prepare ourselves to make intelligent use of the ip. 
creased leisure time that is a concomitant of industrial 
efficiency, and of industries’ increased products. Cop- 
cerning leisure time, it seems evident that we are going 
to have an abundance of it. As long as men’s minds 
are active seeking better ways of doing things, we shall 
have a reduction of labor with its attendant increase 
of, leisure time. 

( Mr. Henry Ford predicts a ten month working year, 
Dean William F. Russell of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, believes that the time is near at hand 
when people will be employed nine months per year 
and be retired at the age of forty-five) I refer readers 
to the views of the Earl of Birkenhead concerning 
this subject’. 

(According to the views of many of the foremost 
thinkers this leisure time problem will best be met 
through adult education of which physical education 
is a part. We find this subject a common topic in e¢- 
ucational circles. Organized adult education is a symp- 
tom of advancing civilization. It recognizes the pres- 
ence of leisure time, and the pursuit of information 
and increased happiness. It is desirable in that it pro- 
vides specific information at a time when the demand 
is present. (0 Adult education in physical education has 
a peculiarly rich field in this age} It has in addition 
to teaching recreations, the pesehitiities of teaching 
adults in response to their present needs, a philosophy 
of living that should insure a balanced conduct and 
enduring relationships between life’s values, 

( The practical nature of the physical educator’s work 
places him in a most advantageous position for the 
teaching of values, the proper selection of which makes 
for fine living in a wholesome environment) { Through 
example or incidental suggestion, as a correlated patt 
of our work we may assist people to make better ust 
of their leisure time.) The adult of today has not get- 
erally had the advantages of the splendid physical et- 
ucation opportunities offered to students in many of 





1Earl of Birkenhead, “The World in 2030,” Brewer and Warret, 
Inc., N. Y. 
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; modern school systems. Yet he is a controlling 
factor on many of our school boards, and a voting 
; ber of our society. Frequently he has gained his 
nt n of physical education from the professionals 
at the clubs, or through the column of the sport page. 
Many times these false impressions are not ot the na- 
pre ‘we would desire. For the betterment of society 
in general, and for the advancement of physical edu- 
cation, it seems desirable that the profession use every 
means at its disposal to make the benefits of physical 
edycation felt in as large a way as possible. The ever 
‘ncreasing leisure time element creates a demand for 
adult education and promotes numerous opportunities 
for physical education. 
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Fvery Sixth Grader a Swimmer 


(Concluded from page 27) 


step, endeavoring to get two breaths, then three, until student 
can get across width of pool. 


LESSON 4. 


ou 


jmpressio 


IV. ARM STROKE. 

16. Woter Drill for Arm Stroke. With class standing in 
the water waist high, practice crawl arm stroke, pulling against 
the water, and let the student discover the force he may exert 
to propel himself forward. Note: The deep shoulder roll 
should be urged, as well as a straight arm on the force stroke, 
and a bent arm on the recovery. Arms should extend down 
through the force stroke, unbent. 

17. Push Off from the Side, Using Arms Only. Endeavor 
to see how far across the pool the student can go, using simply 
the arm stroke without the feet. Head should be submerged. 
Endeavor to have students go increasing distances on each trial. 


LESSON 5. 
Vv. ARMS AND LEGS. 

18. Flutter Kick with Arm Pull. Without any effort to 
breathe while doing this step, see how far across the pool the 
student can go, using both the flutter kick and the arm pull. 
Have the student count the number of strokes he can take, and 
let him try to increase his number at each effort. Practice this 
step throughout the whole lesson. 


LESSON 6. 
VI. BREATHING. 

19. Practice on the Water Breathing. For students in 
nipple high water, practice breathing in through the mouth and 
out through the nose, under water. Try the bobbing drill as 
in Lesson 1, then repeat, with the turning of the head to the 
side on the inhalation as in actual swimming. 

20. Combining Breathing with the Stroke. Endeavor to do 
an increasing number of strokes, breathing in through the 
mouth and out through the nose, under water, on each stroke. 
Tell your students to breathe under the right arm body or 
left arm, whichever side they desire, and to breathe on each 
stroke. Endeavor to have the students make an increasing 
number of strokes correctly. 

21. Swim for Form and Distance. Endeavor to have stu- 
dents swim an increasing number of strokes correctly, for form 
first, then when form is fairly good, for increasing distances. 


There is every reason why campaigns of this type, 
provided proper coordination of the right kind exists 
between schools and playgrounds, should be carried out 
in every city wherein schools do not possess adequate 
swimming pool equipment, That it has a positive ef- 
fect on the attendance at the pools is evidenced by the 
fact that each individual who learns how to swim is a 


Prospective patron at the pool for at least ten years. 
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Health Teaching 
can be made—— 
Practical 








Personal 
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HOW HYGEIA HELPS THE TEACHER ACHIEVE 
THIS COMBINATION—Contributors to HYGEIA write 
a zestful, conversational style that is delightful to read, and 
makes the health message easy to assimilate. HYGEIA’S 
authentic articles cover phases of health, sanitation, disease 
prevention, and immunization that are not treated in the 
average text book. With HYGEIA the subject of health can 
be incorporated into all classes in the curriculum—History, 
English, Art, Science, etc. Here is a bird’s-eye-racing-view of 
the February issue, now available. 


THE BILLION DOLLAR LOSS—Common colds cause 
definite financial loss. They often are the beginning of: dan- 
gerous infections to the sinuses and to the lungs and bronchial 
tubes. Dr. James J. King in his article points out the technic 
of cold sufferers in court ng danger, and tells how colds can 
be prevented. This article and others like it appearing in 
HYGEIA is good material for Civics class. It is an oppor- 
tunity to develop real school and community spirit against 
that insidious enemy to work, comfort and life—the common 
cold! 


WE NEED PURE AIR—Bernard Behrend admonishes read- 
ers, whether or not they are aviators, to be not only “air- 
minded,” but “pure-air-minded.” In his forcible and friendly 
manner he instils his message so that students will enjoy, un- 
derstand and remember! This is excellent recitation or oral 
report material! 


THE SCHOOL SECTION—This section, edited by Dr. J. 
Mace Andress, appears in every issue of HYGEIA. Teachers 
submit to it health projects that they have actually worked 
out, and with which they have stimulated the health morale 
of their schools. It is pregnant with suggestions for health 
teachers of all grades. 


CHILDREN’S HEALTH STORIES—HYGEIA converts 
little children to the health ideal with stories, plays and poems 
that appear in every issue. At present a series of stories, 
“Alice in Slumberland” appears in each issue. These stories 
engaging the services of the characters in “Alice in Wonder- 
land” are child-like and remarkably amusing. You, yourself 
will enjoy every word. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—HYGEIA §sub- 
scriptions usually cost $3.00 a year, but it is felt that health 
knowledge needs wide publication—hence the six month’s in- 
troductory offer for $1.00. Bring vitality and versatility into 
your health teaching! Try HYGEIA for six months at the 
small cost of $1.00. 


American Medical Association, 


Enclosed is $1.00 to cover the cost 
of HYGEIA 


of six month’s introductory — 
tion to HYGEIA. Begin my a 
for $1.00 


scription with the February issue. 
am a new subscriber. 
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4 New Books Received + 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


A World Panorama of Health Education. American Child 
Health Association and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
256 p. $0.50. 

A report of the Health Section of the World Federation of 
Education Associations which met at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1929. This book has been edited as a document of educational 
significance for international exchange. It is more broadly 
international than any of the previous reports of the Health 
Section, showing that child health education is increasing in 
interest among foreign educators. Features of the book are 
the comparisons made possible between various school health 
procedures in different countries, and the many special articles 
upon national programs of importance. 


A Study of the History, Uses and Values of Apparatus in 
Physical Education. Leopold F. Zwarg, Ph.D., German- 
town High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a historical review of the development of apparatus 
exercises and of experimental studies in the uses of apparatus. 
The special purpose of this study is to determine the place and 
the effectiveness, in the general field, of apparatus as a means 
of developing physical power. This is an excellent study and 
represents one of the first in the field. It is not only of inter- 
est to teachers in this particular phase of physical education, 
but is an excellent book from the standpoint of the history of 
physical education. 


A Manual of Normal Physical Signs. Wyndham B. Blanton, 

B.A., M.A., M.D. C. V. Mosby Co. 246 p. $3.00. 

The whole text has been revised and expanded upon. This 
book is written primarily for medical students. The notebook 
form has been used for the sake of conciseness. The general 
reader or physical education student may comprehend. Chap- 
ter III on Inspection is of particular interest to physical edu- 
cation students and teachers. 


Tuberculosis: Its Cause, Prevention and Care. Frank H. 

Livingston, Macmillan Co. 191 p. $2.50. 

A book designed to benefit the public by giving practical 
information to all who are tubercular or wish to be informed 
about tuberculosis. It is written by a layman—for laymen— 
from a layman and a patient’s point of view. The author dis- 
cusses the disease in a thoroughly comprehensive and simple 
style. He avoids technicalities and medical terminology. Such 
topics as climate, sanitariums, prevention, marriage and _ chil- 
dren, occupation, locality and insurance are discussed. 


Anatomy and Physiology. Elizabeth R. Bundy, M.D. P. 

Blakiston’s Son & Co. 446 p. 6th Edition. 

A well known text book which has been completely revised 
by S. Dana Weeder, M.D. Includes 266 illustrations of which 
47 are colored. New evidence has been incorporated. Clin- 
ical notes have been added to demonstrate the practical appli- 
cation of the knowledge of the subject. The lymphatic drain- 
age and the physiology of the spleen are more accurate. The 
chapter on articulations has been rewritten. An excellent text 
for nurses and students of physical education. 


Tests and Measurements in Physical Education. John F. Bo- 
vard, Ph.D. and Frederick W. Cozens, Ph.D. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co. 364 p. $2.75. 

This book is a scientific guide fo. the testing and measur- 
ing of students’ work. The views of other contributors have 
been kept in mind and have been presented in a clear and usable 
form. The authors discuss thoroughly the status of the sub- 
ject today, the tools of measurement, the theory, and the prac- 
tical details of administering tests. Charts and tables are lib- 
erally used, giving classifications, scoring tables, records of 
various events—and many other summaries of valuable data. 
Is an excellent book for students and teachers of physical ed- 
ucation. 


The History of Physical Education in Colleges for Wo 
Dorothy S. Ainsworth. A. S. Barnes & Co. 116 p. 20 
The author outlines the development of physica! ohaall E 
ior girls and women in the United States. The place of theory 
in development, the program of activities, equipment, the staff 
department organization, athletic associations and competition 
and costumes are clearly discussed. This book is the result of 
a study of twelve of the leading women’s colleges in the Unite 
States. 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools. N. P. Neilson 
and Winifred Van Hagen. A. S. Barnes & Co. 365 p. $2.00 
The authors divide the book into two parts. In part | legal 

provisions, objectives, organizations, classification of activities 

play areas, equipment and supplies, and general suggestions 

to teachers have been given separate chapters. In part [J a 

graded program of activities from the California “Manual of 

Physical Education Activities for Elementary Schools” has 

been revised and improved upon. Includes illustrations, dig. 

grams and music for dances. 


Tap Dancing: Fundamentals and Routines. Edith Ballweh. 
ber. Clayton F. Summy. 70p. $2.00. 

Contains twelve new routines suitable for students from the 
junior high school through the university. The foundation steps 
of the different routines are described very carefully and op 
the whole the book is very cleverly arranged. There is a fresh. 
ness in the music. Many interesting illustrations. Large print 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERIES 


EDITED BY 
R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D., M.P.E., LL.D. 
Formerly Major, Royal Army Medical Corps; Professor of Physical Education and 
Physical Therapy, University of Pennsylvania 





A Guide to the History of 
Physical Education 


By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, M. D., Late Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene and Physical Education in Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. Revised by R. TAIT Mc- 
KENZIE, M. D. Second Edition. Octavo, 371 pages 
with 99 engravings. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


Elementary Anatomy and 
Physiology 


By MARY REES MULLINER, M. D., One-time In- 
structor in the Summer School of Harvard University 
and Sargent School of Physical Education. Second 
Edition. Octavo, 403 pages with 309 engravings in 
black and colors. Cloth, $4.50, net. 





Gymnastics in Education 


By WILLIAM J. CROMIE, Sc. D., Assistant Director 
of Physical Education; Director of Summer School 
Courses, University of Pennsylvania. Octavo, 220 
pages with 240 engravings. Cloth, $3.75, net. 


Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology 


By WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M. S., Professor of 
Physical Education, Michigan State Normal College. 
Octavo, 356 pages with 224 engravings (18 in colors). 
Fourth Edition Cloth, $3.75, net. 


The Physiology of Exercise 


By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M. D., M. P. E., Di- 
rector of Physical Education Course, International 
Young Men’s Christian Association College, Spring- 
field, Mass. Second Edition. Octavo, 270 pages, il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $3.00, net. 





Washington Square 


Send Books Checked. Name ..... +... 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Philadelphia 


Address e. 7 © . e . . . 7 e © . + . e 





























GYMNASIUM MATS 


Many Schools Use Our Quality Mats Exclusively 


Standard quality gymnasium mats are 2 inches thick, made of No. 6 (18 ounce) soft white 
duck, made of two layers of quality 1-inch hairfelt, closely tufted. The edges are built up 
square and reinforced. Strong duck handles are securely attached to reinforced edges. 





Our quality is excellent 
Our prices are low 
Our deliveries are prompt 





We also specialize in the manufacture of Wrestling and Boxing Mats (designed and ap- 
proved by leading coaches)—-Extra Covers for Wrestling Mats—Shower Bath Curtains. 


Let us quote you prices 


FOX TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICH} GAN 


GENERAL LésRaRY 


ANN ARBOR, Micres 
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CLOTHING 
















Wash Suits for the Gym 


GUARANTEED FAST COLORS 
INCOMPARABLE WORKMANSHIP 
STYLE BEST FITTED FOR GYMNASIUM 


A sample suit of your choice sent for inspection upon request 
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